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in the University of Edinburgh. Third | 
edition, largely rewritten. With Maps | 


and Illustrations. Svo. Cloth, a7. 
In this new edition the author has profited by the 
sources of information opesed since che first appear 
ance of his book. Nearly three fourths of the volun 
have been entirely rewritten, and the remainder revised 
and rearranged. He hai visited the regions described 
and verified the reports of others, and he makes a spe 
cial acknowledgment to recent American students 
the Ice Age The new edition offers a comprehensive 
survey of this fascinating subject brought down to date 


The Pygmies. 

By A. DE QUATREFAGES, late Professor of An 
hropology at the Museum of Natural His ; « “7 
thropology at the Sus . General Hancock 
tory, Paris. Translated by Prof. FREpE : 

, < . “ t aul FRaNcIS A WoALK? 
RICK STARR With numerous Llustra 
tions. I2mo. Cloth, $1.75 

This is the second volume tn the Anthropologteal S« 

ties, The aut*or has gathered the results of carefu 

studies of the small black races of Africa and he shows 

What the pygmiesof antiquity really were. The pecu 


liar intellectual, moral, and religious characteristics 
these races are also deecribed 
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Vistas Mericanas. By CHRISTIAN RELD, Au 
thor of ‘* The Land of the Sky.” "A Com 
Illustrated a 
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dy of Elopement,” ete 
Cloth, 31.75, 


“In every way acharming book 


| The Evolution of the (lassa- 
spiration, most satisfactory it exe ut chusetts Public-School 
‘« ‘Pert aoe no book of recent date gives a sin pler Svstem. 


at the same time more effective picture of this tru - 
beautiful ‘ Land of the Sun’ than t« to be found in tt HW teal. SKETCH IN NStv ] 
striking volume.”"—St. Louis Repudit j F “i 7 

“The best written book of xican travel that sj (ik car Ho MARTIN , Mv 
appeared.” —Jacksonrille Cittz } 
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By Mrs. EvERarRD CoTEs (‘Sara 
Duncan), author of **A Social D 
An American (Girl in Londot 
Simple Adventures of a Memsahib 
‘A Daughter of Tod * Wirtl 
Illustrations. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 
“The hook ts full of absurdities, and 
evjoyed by either Indian residents 
never visited that topsy turvy land ay 
Amusing from beginning toend, and thee 
incident to the travelling of maiden lady s 
the Orient are cleverly ar ire ely 
Louis Repudli 
“The merriest bit of Actior < 
many a day."— Ros Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street 
Ch RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue, 
ZEST END INSTITUTE, School for 
“Le, Girls. Pre- 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 
_ CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
1. MARGARET $ DICCESAN 
getiesend Day School for Girls re opens Sept. 19, 
TA04. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Prine ipal. 
DELAWARE, W {Imington, F ranklin Street. 
Fak MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
Frenecb, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept, 24, 189+ 
: ILLINo!s, Chicago, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
‘he ‘AGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
and three year course. For information address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 


Two 





MARYLAND, Catonsyille. 

‘*T. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH FRENCH, 

«J and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 

tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C. CARTER. 


Miss S. R. CARTER. 


Maenan HUSETTS, Boston, 5938 Boylston Street. 
( VIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara 
tion for the Mass.Institute of Technology is aspectalty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and 
work, 


Physies are taught by laboratory 


MASSACIIUSETTS, Boston. 
fpOstoNn UNIVERSITY 


Law 
Address the Dean, 
Epmvu ND H. _ BE NNETT, L L De 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambr idee. 


VIE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for 
Ladies. Mr. 


. } 
Se hool, 





Voung 
ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
XONCORD HOME SCHOOs..—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Rulldings new and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


Massac HUSETTS Greenfield. 
= OSP ECT HILL SGHOOL FOR ¢ 
A home school with yg ugh education. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, ae 
25th Year. on 


7IRLS 





. PARSONS, Prinetpal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

R. KNAPP’S HOME 
Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
“H.W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNarr, 


SCHOOL FOR 


Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
ese W. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 

Se hool. Send for Catalogue. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 8385 West 
Chelton Avenue. 

| TSS MARY E. STEVENS BOARD. 
4 ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minationsare held in the school by an examiner from 


the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
M’ COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
=e French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PEN! ‘NSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
| TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Dav School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


| TRS. JOHN McGINNITS, Jr., 

York, has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vie 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


Ss? 7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 
Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 


Gymnasium; 84 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories; Improved course 
of study; best modern methods For illustrated Cata 
logue, address the Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 
AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class educational advantages to a limited 
number of earnest students. 
Send for a Catalogue to the PRESIDENT. 


OF NEW 





Languages and Music. 
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Muscli Fine Ar 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND) PAINTING, 


Nineteenth year now open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, tn 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D, 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital; ete. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Openall the year. Cart LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conve niences: supertor cui 
sine Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE 
CEALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEITY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
_59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Teachers, ete. 
WO GERMAN LADIES, FORMER 


principals of school in Hamburg, wish to take two 
young girls on return to Germany in April, to under 


take their education for a year or more; boarding 
peptis limited to three; terms reasonable; highest 
New York references. Apply 


BONFORT 
Hotel Empire, We st O8d St. 


“ERMAN TAUGHT by Correspondence 
7 complete in 50 lessons, $10. Best method ever de 
vised for home study Improved Chautauqua plan. 
Beginners’ and advanced circles forming everywhere. 
Descriptive circular free. Address Box 5, Short Hills, 
MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW 
respectability and culture, and of cheerful, com 
mt nature, desires a situation as home or travel 
ing companion, or in a position of trust. References 
given and required. Address 
Rev. J. L. 


y NGLISH PENSION. 


OF HIGH 


Marsh, Saco, Maine. 


« Mme. SABELLI-Positippo, Naples, Italy. Healthy 
situation, overlooking the Bay. Good cuisine; pure 
water. Best referenc es. Terms, 7 to9 franc 8 pe lay. 








DROFES SOR G. BROCHE R, Lausanne, 

Switzerland, receives a very limited number of 

young gentlemen, whom he prepares for university 
examinations, ete. Home life. Best referenc es, 


yi ARVARD —-Tutorine for 
H. H. BroGay, Ph.D., ea St., 
HARLES W. STONE, 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 82 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
3 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 


Admis S70n.— 
Cambridge. 


fi w Har- 





Tutor 








Mrs. M.J. YouNG-Fviton, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—FEstablished 1887. 
Teachers wanted for college and high-school positions. 
New circulars give full informé a. 
J. ALBERT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERIC. 4. V TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 

wishing a change at an increased salary should address 

C.B. RuGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 

MERICAN AND FOREIGN Profes- 

sors, atk governesses. teachers, ete., supplied 


to colle Kes, SK shools, and families. Miriam C ve 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20t » Ws Y. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEAC oe RS? 
Agency. Oldest and best ae nin the U. > 
Established 185 Dd. 8 Fast 14th St.. N. Y. 
MERIC. AND FOREIGN TE. a 
ers’ Bureau. yf end E Powers THOMAS, M’g'r, 
3 } Park Street, Boston, Mass _ inp tia ; 
is valuable in proport’on to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells THA is something. but if 














you about them it is asked to recom 
beh er tra RECOMMENDS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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4 1895] 


n. 1 


Ginn & Company 


THE ATHEN 


AND FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 
FROM THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS 
JEFFREY. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Lewis E. Gates, Instructor 
in English in Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. 213 pages. $1.00 


RECENT 
SELECTIONS 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY AND PROSE OF 
THOMAS GRAY. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Wa. Lyon PHELPs, Instructor 
in English at Yale College. 12mo. Cloth. 179 pages. $1.00 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by F. B. Gu™ 


A i m of 


AEUM PRESS 


we a, 


Elizabethan 


pe © 
—- 


LVnes. 


MERE Of Haverford College. 1l2mo. Cloth. 380 pages. 21.35 Selected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and | « by 
a + . 7 or . se . FELIX E. SCHELLING, 
HERRICK: SELECTIONS FROM THE HESPERIDES 
AND THE NOBLE NUMBERS. Professor of English Literature in the University of Penneylvs 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Epwarp E. Hae 12n Clot} YT paces. 8 
. . Y rcitu tT ‘ 7” 7° }=e 
Jr., of the State University of lowa. {In Press 
The ly poems are arranged as nearly rot ullvy as is pos 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS | ble inorder that the collection may be representative as far as 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by ARCHIBALD MAcME- | sets forth the general nature of the Elizabethan ly s 
CHAN, Professor of English in Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. | and form, brietly treating of t! hanges wrought stvle and vers 
[Jn Press. ' cation, the s es of thes tions, questions of text and aut s! 
The above publications mas rdered of all booksellers, or % thoy the Pus h 
Desevrih i? ’ yr B , f y \- 


recetpl of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK 


a 


Publishers, 


CHICAGO LONDON 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY | Bu Numbers of °1h 


Summer School. 






DURING THE SUMMER OF 1895 courses of instructii i s - 
on July Sth Na = 
English, 5 courses Methodsof Teaching Geometry and Chemistry, 4 UrSes k * t 
German, 2 courses Algebra Botany wo . 
French, 2 courses } ngineerng courses Thar (ee zy ms » 
History. Highway Engineering Phys gvand Hywiet . 
Common Law, Freehand Drawing Physical Training, 2 ms J « wigintie 
Education and Teaching. Mathematics OUrSeR Courses at the Medical Scho ‘ ‘ ? 
Physics, 2 courses “ 
Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except thos the Me ul SNS ss , g 
Engineering, and the two more advanced courses in Geology . 
For pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information. apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass 
—_ ; ” 3 ‘ S 
THE TWENTIETH SESSION OF nate? : 
SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGL AGES NALTER BAKER & C0. . 
and the | < 
ryest Mant tur of 
AMHERST SUM ME ” rag-rugeien 2 - ‘Bee 
Will be held at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 1 Au "PURE, HICH GRADE 
wust V 1895 i . ‘ 
Branches taught: Freach, German, Italian, Spanis . COCUAS AY 0 CHO COLATES New x. | 
Latin, Greek (ancient and modern) English Literature nm thi pent, “ s T “ “ lertak 
Library Fconomy, Chemistry, tieology, Bi xv, Mathe 2 Aekae 08 this Co nent, have received i 







matics, Painting, Physical Tcaining 
For pro gramme address 


Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, At erst, Mass from the gre 


Industrial an 


Four Years of Novel-Reading. 


HIGHEST AWARDS | , 


at 


ND Ne venpespelogg- leone 


By R. G. MOULTON , os 
An account of a four years rst * EXPOSITIONS sud 
novel-reading, the purpose of which was not the forma “i i 
study of the history and criticism of f t t ng AY i 
certain amount of method to besr upon s rea . l UIT0 Band merica \ 
of novels as constitutes an almost universa ation . | +¢ ¢ We and se t f exchang 
- : acted | ? " t ke le r fers of mone 
Cloth, 104 pages. Prt 0 ce are esi ae = h — - ae ae oe 
i S als or Dyes are h ak t sand issue Corn 
D. C. HEATH & CO. Publishers, tin their preparations ‘ al and Trave ra’ Credits, availa 
AKFAST COCOA fs absolutely ‘ i ill parts of the world 





BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAG 


PRIVA’ TE nv ROPEAN 


+HTH SF AS N 


PARTIES 


sts less Chern ome Cont G CI 


SOLD BY GROCERS “EVERYWHERE. 


yMlay Li. tour of hiddavsadut-tourot 58 dave, June WALTER BAKER & C0. G0. DORCHESTER, MARS 
2, tour of ¢ ry une 20, t irofts ‘ys mipr 
hensive 1 de il ites ‘ } r i 4 , f \ 
For descriptive book and referenc <s APER BY THE FOUND and envelopes. Greaterquan | JS 40 ON ction, oo alee of 
Mrs. M.D. FRAZAR & CO. prices ark otof a NS sold, and ex anged by A ARK, G4 Park s 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass Ane sta ry. S51 Sixth Ave. 48th St), N k (up stairs 
i 
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Dr. Parkhurst’s Great Book 


Society 


the Great 





Our Fight with Tammany 


By Rey. CHARLES H. Parkuurst, DD. 


12mo0, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: 
for the Prevention of Crime —Madison 


Square Pulpit’s Analysis of Tammany Hall—Dis- 
course of February 14 Reviewed and Reviled—Re- 
buked by the Grand Jury-—-Collecting Evidence— 
Affidavits in the Pulpit—Presentments by the Grand 
Jury Against the Police Department—Byrnes and 





Shake-up—On the Rack—Mass- Meeting 


at Cooper Union—The Pulpit and Politics—Gardi- 
ner’s Arrest and Trial—The Social Evil—Byrnes’s 
Effort to Disecredit the Crusade—First Attack on 
Devery — 
Broome Street Mob--War on the Captains—The 


Denunciation and Whitewash — The 


Chamber of Commerce Appeals to Albany-The Committee of Seventy—Election 


Appeal from the Madison Square Pulpit 


Victory: Its Perils and Opportunities. 


“There can be no doubt that ‘Dr. Parkhurst’s Book’ will have a wide sale, not only 
because it gives the whole story of his crusade in condensed, get-at-able form, but because 
every man and woman who lives in a city or town where there is official corruption—and 
where is there not?—will read it to learn how the work of reformation may be carried on- 
The book is a monument to Dr. Parkhurst, raised by his own hands.” 


—The Chicago Tribune. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLI 


ae 


S SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





dlowallh | 
Constable KC. 


GARMENTS. 


Reduced Prices. 


Costumes, 
Opera Cloaks and Wrafs, 
Iyinner and Reception Dresses, 
Carriage Costumes, 
Evening and Ball Toilets, 
Street Suits. 


Seoadovay A 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 


AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York 








22 and 24 EF. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave., near doth St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


THE FOOTE COLLECTION 


OF 


English Literature. 


The Critic of February 9 devotes six and a half pages 
to a full report of the sale of the Foote Collection of 
English Literature by Bangs & Co. on January 30-31. 
A letter is print: d from Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
suggesting that the complete list of prices be given. 
‘Nothing could be of more interest,” he declares, “since 
there never was brought together (in New York, at 
least), so notable a small collection of purely literary 
English books—and the sale will make a standard of 
price in many cases.” 

In several instances the prices paid by Mr. C. B. Foote, 
the owner of the collection, for the books which brought 
the highest prices at this sale are given, showing an ex- 
traordinary advance of late years in their market value. 


10 CENTS A COPY; $3 A YEAR. 


To teachers or preachers rot on our list since 1893, 
we will send THE CRITIC for one year 
(‘‘trial trip’’) on receipt of $1. 


THE CRITIC CO., 


_ 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


. ; 7 7) Tab! CO bs 
Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash'n St., Boston 

Principal Agencies: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia, J. E. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON 
GOVERNMEN 


By S. E MOoFFETT, is an analysis of the causes 
that make any but spasmodic reforms impossi- 
ble under present conditions, and an attempt 
to describe certain changes in political ma- 
chinery which would disarm bosses and enable 
honest majorities to exercise their power con- 
tinuously and easily, without periodical revo- 
lutions. In August, 1894, this book said: 


‘* New York is governed by corporations 
of politicians, organized to exploit the va- 
rious sources of revenue legitimately and 
illegitimately controlled by the persons 
who hold the municipal offices. The cor- 
poration at present in possession is known 
as Tammany Hall, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the defeat, or even the total 
destruction of Tammany would imply any 
permanent change in the methods of mu- 
nicipal administration. Itis estimated that 
the city government of New York is equi- 
valent to a capital of eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars, the income of which may be 
enjoyed by whatever combination of poli- 
ticians succeeds in capturingit. Itis do- 
ing violence to all the principles of human 
nature to imagine that this booty will be 
left to the disposal of high-minded political 
amateurs after the art of acquiring it has 
been so thoroughly taught by Tammany 
and its predecessors. .. . If Tammany were 
destroyed, a new combination just as pow- 
erful and just as hungry, would be in con 
trol within four years.”’ 


On January 21, 1895, after the revolution 
that was supposed to have expelled corruption 
and boss rule from New York, the Hvening 
Post said: 

“So long as the present system (the assessment of cor 
porations by bosses] is matntained we shall be in a con 
stant struggle with the Legislature, seeking to get by 
popular uprisings and mass-meetings what we supposed 
we were getting through popular elections.”’ 





A Few Press Opinions on ‘‘ Suggestions on 
Government”: 


“A fair, moderate, judicial discussion of what the 
author deems the most serious defects in the workings 
of our national, state, and local governments.’’— Public 
Opinion. 


“No candid reader can fall to find refreshment in the 
wholesome tone of this book, and a stimulus in its clear 
statement of ideas well thought out and sineerely main- 
tained.”’—Good Government. 


“Mr. Moffett’s book is needed, for it calls attention to 
dangers that threaten the very life of the Union.’’—New 
York World, 

“The book ts very suggestive, and deserves a careful 
study from all who are anxtous for the future of demo- 
cratic institutions."’—Boston Commonwealth. 


“Mr. Moffett’s criticisms on present methods of gov 


ernment are excellentand worth reading.”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Distinguished for knowleige of affairs, wealth of 
ideas, and excellent recommendations.’’—St, Louis West 
liche Post. 

“A work that will prov) valuable to both statesmen 
and laymen.” —Philadelphia Call. 

“Certainly worthy of inte ligent study by our states 
men.”—Baltimore American. 

‘A book that can be read with as much interest by 
those who disagree with the author’s conclusions as by 
those who agree with the p.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 

‘ Here Is a passage from a book entitled ‘ Suggestions 
on Government,’ by S. E. Moffett of Berkeley, ai ob 
server who sees asclearly, thinks as broadly and deeply, 
and writes as excellently as any man in the land.” 
AMBROSE BIERCE, In San Francisco Eraniner. 


PUBLISHED BY 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Chicago and New York. 


Price, postpaid, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1892 spectacle will be the most humiliating, ls st all their { ral 
a financial sense, that the world ever | be upset Ss t tha i not 
a saw. Even the foolish State of Idal listress r the pros t that 
The \ eek. knows better than this So also does Ja st univ sent t t \ 

; ¥ \rizona This is case where all ft in | \ x ( 

Tue defeat of the Springer bill in the |" bers of the ay ae ers waniote om 

House by twenty-seven majority was not en , ae oe oe nr ‘ Ra ' ‘ , 
tirely unexpected. That its defeat was due | *"°%* how to carry on his pr — busi- | Sone : oe ; 
. , 7 . » ness, but is as revard t! 


in part to the ill-timed efforts of ex 


public business The chances are, how | ® tlaw ‘ t ‘ 
ever, that the House, when br ht face I t It w 


face with 


Speaker Reed to introduce a little politics 
in the national finances seems to be clear 
If Mr. Reed had given a hearty suppor 

the bill,it cannot be doubted that he would 
have carried at least fourteen Republican |" 


bered with any other question, « idopt till they 


LS Sa Rn ARR ET - 
a 


votes which were cast in the negative, 
and this change would have saved the 
bill. The main point to secure was the 


provision making the bonds payable in The President says that 


gold. That the House was really in favor | this loan in pursuance of section S700 
of this was shown by the vote on the pro- | the revised statutes, w! 

posed amendment of Mr. Bell io add the | low 

words ‘‘or silver,” so that the bonds “7 

should be paid in either silver or gold. s 

This was a crucial test, and the House | ©" nag ther aes , bie 
voted it down by a decisive majority. But 

after this proof had been given of the sani- | This law was first enacted & 

tv of the House the bill was killed by poli- | a part of the war measures of thaty 
tics, and for this Mr. Reed is largely re- | but. having been reénacted . 


sponsible. The Reed substitute would have | part of the revised statutes 
been the next best thing after the defeat of | ceived the stamp of permane) t vist 
the Springer bill, but the vote had to be | ence appears to have beet ' ced unt 








t 
taken on the substitute first. Of course | now. It supplies anv defect. if there wet 
the friends of the Springer bill could | any before. in the chain of title by 
not vote to kill their own measure in ore ! Is nd t} prev gS ¢ 
advance by adopting the substitute hay iii: Maieeie PTE ‘ —- A a ae 
The Democrats as a party will have to | thes atent powers, or s t ' 
take the penalty of non-action in the |] has produ 
financial crisis, which the President so] the editorial depart nt f f ' 
impressively brought to their attention, | which now app! is Pres 
but there are many Republican members | to the skies for masterly hi? , 
who ought to be seve rely dealt with, be the natiotr fir = 
cause better things are expected from | wh 13 t t 
them than from the Democrats. If they | \ lur t ite ty g. is 
had taken the high position that they | moved t 
took on the Sherman repeal bill, the 
Springer bill would have been passed by t 
a decisive majority. 

The President’s communicat to ¢ , 
cvress on the subject of the 865,000,000 t st , P 
vold loan leaves very little to be said i é . r 
the way of comment. It is all embra stint t t \ 


in the fact that the lenders of t 








: | } I ‘ 
ask 3 per cent. interest if the loan is | P P , 
made payable specifically in gold, but | , 
) \ , j . 
-rud 2 o> rant + 3 x , v ¢ i “ " * ¢) 
otherwise 3%, per cent. It is very easy | 1 dis N , shot 
say that all Government bonds have be jiand Senators at tl vs ‘ ¢ 
paid in gold, and therefore a f the an Gover nt ist ts ‘ . , 
| 4 
will be so paid, whether that word is | slv ast t nr sts | P | 
ised in the law or not l t t r “e hf 
ers tl ink that t t s s r i | t T X} \ I 
they ‘asure it | 
mea re it \ \ lag | tes 
Thev are one f t irties ft c \ +} 
, ‘ 
ind the Ge r t is t ] : 
eet on an equal foot If t { | 
nt | fore t I . =] ux + 
' s ecessary f t! s } \ | ] > t f vere tif 
} . r | 
\ rather than prot nee the wor g ly that t ! Saturda All the par 
it 18 at liberty t lo so, rs the ’ t\ r self nsistency fear iamentariar vere agreed that Senate rule 
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xvi. was absolutely fatal to the incorpora- 
tion of the Hawaiian cable amendment in 
and diplomatic bill. But 


Senator Manderson cynically said that the 


the consular 


rit of the rules is that we can 


prineipai im 
so quickly get rid of them when we de 
sire,’’ and so the Vice-President obliging- 
ly put it to the Senate whether the 
amendment was in order. It was voted, 
36 to 25, that it was, and away went the 
rules. But they came back a moment 


later in full dignity. Senator Lodge pro 


posed his consular-reform bill as an amend- 


ment to the same act. This certainly ap 


peared as “vermane”’ to a consular and 


diplomatic bill as a 33,000,000 cable line. 
But no, it was * new legislation,’’ and a 
chorus of voices called for its rigid exclu 
slop. The rules revived and the Lodge 
ball died. 


Senator 
ferred in terms of extravagant praise to 


Hawley and others having re 


Senator Morgan’s ‘‘luminous and won 
derful speech on the cable amend 
ent, we turned with aroused anticipa 
tions to Saturday’s Congressional Re 


cord, 
full. 
it was wonderful. 
Never 


about 


where the speech was printed in 
We agree with Senator Hawley that 
It waseven fearful and 
were such moving 
“the foeal point of 
Pacific,’? never was 
more eloquently forth the in- 
fernal of Britain, not only ‘to 
dictate a gold policy to President Cleve 


wonderful. 
truths uttered 
the sea-power of the 
set 


power 


land and our Government,” but to de 
ceive the very elect in America. The 
\labama Senator is not fooled, how- 


ever. He sees through the tricks and 
twists of British diplomacy. The other 


Jingoes, even the Jingo editors, have con 
fessed, by their dead silence, that they 
were batiled by England’s giving up her 
Mosquito protectorate. But Morgan sees 
it It he 
says, that ‘they have abandoned all hope 


through unerringly. means, 


and expectation of getting control of the 


transit through the Isthmus of Darien 
for a ship canal,’ and are. starting 
‘‘a quiet movement” for a Hawaiian 
cable ‘which will give them, largely, 
the control of the Pacific Ocean.”? Of 
course, if a cable will give control of the 
Pacific Ocean, it is cheap at $3,000,000, 


or 830,000,000, and no wonder the Senate 
voted to build it, after this luminous and 


wonderful demonstration, rules or no 
rules. 

The Senate debate on the Hawaiian 
able will go far towards restoring the 
reputation of that body for logie and 


stutesmanship. Noone can read it with 


out gaining a wholly new view of the 
functions and possibilities of an ocean 
eabli Captain Mahan will have to revise 


his next edition, and explain, with the Re- 
publican Senators, how a cable, if only 
dof it soil, 
can make entirely nugatory the biggest 
collect anywhere 
the other end. We 


one e} is on American 


fleet the British 


Can 


or at 


gv its line 


ior 








The 


mittee on foreign 


that. 
Australia, which 
and 


islands, 


graph lines. 


tors and Repres¢ 


when 


tude 


Wherever the 


last fall 
office-holders, 


ing a much 


man’s successor 
ports that nearly 


in considerable 


lent institutions 





ent of education 


must say, however, that Senator 
took unfair advantage of Senator Morgan 
in asking him, the chairman of the com- 


bare assertion her cable 
, he said, did 
But, of course, men whose heads are full 


being 


details of the location of 


It is an interesting fact 
no States whose | 
to the gold standard 
send to the Senate and House silver Sena 
ntatives. 


Senators Teller and 
sounding the psaises of silver. 
“Wall Street’? or “the money pewer of 
the East”? alone that clings to the money 
standard of the ec 
there is an organization of business men 


afford to disregard. 
souri has already 
a bad blunder when he ridiculed the atti 
of the trade 
State in his recent speech. 


gance and corruption. 
Republican Legislature in North Carolina, 
whose members were voluble on the stump 
about the 
began 


larger 


than was ever known 





W ation. 


Palmer 


relations, by what cable 


lines despatches were now sent to our fleet 
in Chinese waters. Mr. Morgan said he did 
not know, thus delicately implying that 
state secrets could not be given away like 
Senator Sherman took occasion to 
deal a blow at England, wiping out on his 


connection with 


not exist. 


of war and naval strategy and annexing 


great and glorious, 


cannot be expected to know the wretched 


submarine tele 


there 


that are 
vankers cling more firmly 
than those which 


(‘ongressman 


Bryan of Nebraska has always been one 
of the loudest advocates of free coinage, 
but, during the recent financial flurry, the 
bankers of Omaha hoarded gold until they 
had nearly $3,000,000 of the metal locked 
up in their vaults. So, too, the bankers of 
Denver were among the worst gold misers 
in the country during the panic of 1893, 


Woleott were 
It 


is not 


ivilized world. Wherever 


whose commercial relations bring them 
into touch with the laws of trade, the 


financial lunatics and demagogues find a 
force resisting them which they cannot 


Senator Vest of Mis- 
discovered that he made 


organizations of his 


Populists secure control 


of a State on pledges of ‘ reform,’’ they 
proceed to outdothe old parties in extrava- 


The new Populist- 


of 


by 


hordes needless 


work employ- 


number of door- 


keepers, laborers, and other attendants 


before. Gov. Till- 
in South Carolina 
all the officials in charge 


re- 


of dispensaries in that State, under the 
new liquor law established by Tillman, are 
behind with their accounts, some of them 


sunis. 


The Populist ad- 


ministration in Kansas went out in a cloud 
of seandals, its management of the benevo- 


having been particularly 


disgraceful. The new Republican officials in 
Colorado found that a lot of furniture be- 
longing to the State had been stolen by the 
Populista, and the Populist superintend- 


has been foreed to cor - 





| 
| 
} 
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fess to petty stealings by false entries in 
Third parties have 

bad 
we have never 


his expense account. 

usually made a_ pretty showing for 
their 
had anything to compare with the record 
of “the People’s party ’’ during the last 


brief existence, but 


four years, 


The ‘‘dressed-stone law,”* passed by the 
last New 
most perfect specimens of Labor legisla- 
tion seen in many a day. It requires that 
all stone of any description used in State 


York Legislature, is one of the 


or municipal works within this State shall 
be * the 
grounds where such works are being car- 
ried on, or the boundaries of the 
State, or within the boundaries of the mu 
The effect of this to in 
crease the cost of all works using 
stone from 20 to 100 per cent. The cost of 


it was discovered by 


worked, dressed, or carved) on 


Within 
is 


nicipality.”’ 
public 


repaving Avenue A, 
the city authorities, would be increased 
$200,000 because of the requirement, and 
the 
quence. 


work has been postponed) in’ conse 
The rapid-transit commissioners 
say, if the law is not repealed it will be ne 
for them to 
stone in constructing the proposed under 
of 


the C! 


cessary use brick instead of 


kor some kinds stone 


ground road. 
cutting there are no facilities in ty, 
and special works would have to be estab 
lished. Of course, the effect of the law is 
to 


classes by increasing taxation, and at 


the laboring 


the 


increase the burdens of 


same time there is not more but less work 


for the stone-cutters, for the enormously 
increased expense ompels contractors to 
abandon a great deal of work which they 


would otherwise undertake. Yet in spite 
of all this it is very difficult to get support 
at Albany for a bill repealing the 
Fear of the Labor vote is so potent that 


law. 


nobody ventures to take up the case 
vigorously, and unless some powerful 
pressure is brought to bear upon the 


members, the absurd law will stand. 


Col. Waring’ 


and requests of the Drivers’ and Hostlers’ 


s replies to the questions 


Union of his department were frank and 
to the point in all cases, but they were es 
pecially so in reference to two subjects of 
vital importance in the discipline of the 
street-cleaning force. The union asked him 
to do away with the “irresponsible spies ”’ 
whom the former commissioner had em 
ployed, and Col. Waring replied that in- 
stead of abolishing this he pro 
posed to “extend it very largely,’’ be 
maby 


system 


cause “unfortunately there are 


men among the drivers of ash-carts who 
cannot be trusted to do their duty, te 
keepout of liquor saloons, or to take prope 
? The 
ed him ‘‘to stamp out the 
of blackmail which is practised upon em 
and Col. Waring re 


union also ask 


eare of their horses. 
ll erciless system 
ployees by superiors,”’ 
plied that he should do this ** in the most 

no effort to 
flicer who hag 
The 


employees ought to be satistied with thes¢ 


relentless manner, remitting 
rid the service of every o 


y 4s 


been guilty of the crime indicated. 
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conditions. 
out 


The spy system will serve to 
the 
lition of 
blackmail, which undoubtedly was almost 
and At 
the force 


labor earn: 


of the service all shirkers 


and incompetents, and the al 


drive 


universal under Brennan lrews 


will give to every man or 
that 
Hardly a man of the old force was 


ted to receive his full pay. Some « 


every penny his own 


taken out by a boss, or a district le: 
some Tammany man witha * pull,”’ 
hand. If Col. Waring car 
stop this infamous but regular Tammany 


it reached his 
business, he will confer upon the laborers 
of his force a far greater boon than any 
other that they could ask. 

\ “symposium ’* on what is styled ‘the 
strife between labor and ecapit 
last Independent, but the 
careful reader will not feel that he has 


ed in week's 
from 
Huntington thinks that 
definite 

and 


gained much its perusal. Bishop 
there should 
contract between the em- 
the 


should 


be a 
plover employed, and that 
‘‘the 
by both parties to abide by 
of a board of 
Brooklyn strike 
the fact 
laborers, 


contract include a 


arbitration.”’ But the 
has ustrated 
familiar that 
of like 
not keep any of their promises. 
Hollister. of the New 


ers has a great many 


again li 
even a superior 


the linemen, w 


Class 


Lebanon 


partial rem ? 
among them a of the rate of 


interest, prohibition of the li 


restriction 


minority representation, and the 
the Government of full legal-tender notes 
‘sufficient to pay its debts’’; but his ‘thes 
and only 
to act from love of the neighbor, in lieu of 
Bishop Newman 


profit-sharing for the 


complete remedy IS for Te } 


love to self.” 
of 


his ‘*sympathies 


supreme 
highly 
laborer, but 
imited to 
out to ‘the capitalist in his palace spend 


} } 
thinks 
are 


the working classes’? and go 


ing a sleepless. night thinking how he can 


meet the obligations of the morrow “'; end 


} 1 
concludes that the s 


arbitr 


he comfortably 


ution is not in trades-unions, 


tion, or legislation, ** but in brotherly sy 


pathy, common honesty, 
one would be done by.”’ 
inger of Chicago holds that 
solution of the social strife can be nothing 
but Gg 


W. Fenn of the 


in beards of 


else religion,’ while the Rev. W 
same city Nas great fa 
arbitration and cor lat 
The spirit of altruism,.”’ savs a Baptist 


inister of Pittsfield, Mass.: ** Establis 


tration is the simplest ar st pr s 
eans,”” a rding to ¢ (3 s 
Baltimore President | t of | 
akes the humiliating fess that 
as little idea what the s t sg 
be, I ut is i pr SS]O! et t + 3 ct 
which has | n dev ping 
of years, will be r 9 
processes in operation throug lreds 
of years.” Henry Georg rous 
! i § thre sv Thos ‘ ’ 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR SOUND MONEY. 


THE silver-men had nothing to felicitate 
themselves the voting on the 
Springer bill last Thursday, but they take 
great comfort in contemplating the Senate. 
A canvass of the voting strength of fiat 
money in that noble body was made and 
given out the week before, with the result 
that forty-eight Senators were for silver, 
or something equally bad, while but thirty- 


upon in 


nine were for the money of the business 
and civilized world. With the changes in 
personnel since made and to be made, the 
preponderance of fifty-cent-dollar Senators 
will be even greater in the next Senate. We 
presume it is necessary to concede that a 
niajority of ten to twelve can be reckoned 
upon as mulish opponents of sound finan- 
cial legislation, even if not as reckless ad- 
vocates of a depreciated currency. The sil- 
ver-men are in great glee over this show- 
They point back to the time when 
repeal of the Sherman 
the Senate by a major 


ing. 
the 
forced through 
ity of eleven, and assert that they are now 
stronger than they then were by at least 


law was 


twenty votes. These figures and claims 
cannot be disputed, yet the inference the 
silver-men make, namely, that this coun- 
try is going to a silver basis, can be suc 
cessfully disputed, and that by an analy 
sis of the very voting strength which they 
boast of in the Senate. 

According to the canvass made, which 
is nodoubt reasonably accurate, the States, 
voting by their the 
Senate, stand as follows on the question of 


representatives in 
bonds and currency frankly payable in 
gold: 

Against. 
Alabatna, 


Arkansas, 


For. 
Maine, 
New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 


Cah fornia, 
Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, 
Rhode Island, 
New York, 


New Jersey, 


Georgia, 
Idaho, 
Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
Delaware, Missouri, 
Mississippi. 
Montana. 
Nevada, 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 


Maryland, 
Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Llinois, 
lowa, 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin—l7. 
‘Tennessee, 
Virginia, 
Washington, 
Wyoming—2I1. 


Six States Kentucky, Louisiana, Ne 
braska, Oregon, Texas, and West Virginia 

must be set down as doubtful, inasmuch 
us their Senators were, and doubtless will 
remain, divided, one for and one against. 

This looks black enourh, but we must 
not Further 
show which 


stop here. will 
that the ultimately 
make the laws and settle things in this 
against the sil- 
verites and cheap-money men of all de- 


inquiries 
forces 


country are enormously 


scriptions. 
The 


Take the test of population. 


seventeen States ready to go un 
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equivocully and finally to the gold stan- 
dard contain 34,415,000 inhabitants. In 





the twenty-one opposing States there 
are but 22,522,000. Now in the long 


run numbers count in this country. Pre- 
ponderating numbers killed slavery, and 
will kill bad money. The majority rules, 
ultimately, even in the Senate. The Se 
nate was once the stronghold of slavery 
just as it is now the stronghold of cheap 
money. What made the cheeks of Cal- 
houn and Davis blanch, as they faced the 
future, was the swelling population of the 
free States. In that they saw the doom of 
slavery, and the 12,000,000 margin of popu- 
lation favor of honest 
means, in like manner, the doom of a de- 


now in money 


‘preciated currency. 


The test of wealth shows a preponde- 
rance still more striking in favor of sound 
currency. According to the census re- 
turns, the seventeen States which stand 
for astable standard of value report capi- 
tal of all kinds amounting to $5,065,000,- 
000; the twenty-one opposing States re- 
turn but $943,000,000. Can it be im- 
agined that four-fifths of the property 
of any country would allow itself to 
be imperilled and cut in two in value at 
the demand of one-fifth? The thing 
is unthinkable. In fact, this great pre- 
ponderating mass of property has al 
ready taken sure precautions against be- 
ing caught in that way. Legislation may 
inconvenience and harass it, but cannot 
despoil it, as long as there are courts to 
enforce contracts. One of the cheering 
omens for the future is the fact that State 
after State in the West is learning the les- 
son that every blow they deliver at the 
security of property or the standard of 
value hurts them more than the hated 
capitalists they aim at. Whatever may 
be said about the weakened rights of pro- 
perty, it is still the strongest force in the 
political world. That it is so overpower- 
ingly against degraded currency is pledge 
sufficient that the country will continue 
to be against it. 

The political test, finally, is as en- 
couraging to the friends of sound money 
as either of the others. The 17 States 
firm for the gold standard cast 223 
electoral votes. The 21 others cast but 
167, leaving 54 doubtful. Moreover, po 
litically speaking, it is impossible to com 
bine even those 167 electoral votes in any 
one party column, or for any one Presi- 
dential candidate. One-quarter of them 
is Republican, and may, in desperation, 
‘flock by itself,” as the silver Republi- 
cans threaten that it will, but cannot 
mix with ‘the three-quarters Democratic. 
If the latter undertakes to absorb the 
Republican one-quarter, it will find itself 
whittled down to one-quarter or less. On 
the other hand, if the sound-money Re 
publicanism of the East and North goes 
after the silver idols, it will lose the East 
and North in the act. What will it profit 
the Republican party to get the thirty-six 
electoral votes of the silver States, and 
lose as many in New York alone, to say 





nothing of the hundred or so that would 
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be lost elsewhere? As the thing stands 
now, a sound-money President has a clear 
majority in the electoral college, and no 
other kind of a President can possibly get 
a majority in it. This is the strategic fact 
for the business world to tie to. It is also 
the fact for the Republican managers to 
tie to. Any alliance with the silver Repub- 
licans which means wavering for a hair’s 
breadth on the money question, will be as 
fatal as an alliance with the Populists. 
The country, tried by every test, is for 
honest money, and any party that wants 
to carry the country must be for honest 
money. 


CONGRESSIONAL REMEDY FOR 


RAILROAD STRIKES. 


THE 


We have now before us the bill pend 
ing in Congress for the regulation of the 
relations railroad corporations 
and their employees. It is really a bill 
providing for voluntary arbitration, the 
award of which is to be binding in law. 
Its object is to prevent the interruption of 
the carrier business by labor strikes, like 
It begins by pro- 


between 


those of last summer. 
viding that the wages of all employees of 
railroads ‘*‘ shall be just and reasonable.”’ 
But it contains no definition of ‘* just and 
reasonable,’’ although this definition is 
what the world is seeking everywhere 
with strong crying and tears. Clearly 
what is just and reasonable in a pros 
perous road would be unjust and un 
reasonable in a struggling or non-paying 
one. Moreover, the pay-roll of a railroad is 
so large a proportion of its operating ex- 
penses that its adjustment is one of the 
most important and difficult branches of 
railroad management. In fact, the man 
who can say what it ought to be, is the 
man who should manage the road. If 
the arbitrators could decide it, the rail 
road companies would certainly entice 
them away from the position of arbitrators 
by the offer of largesalaries. The matter 
is of small importance, however, because 
the bill provides no sanction for the pay- 
ment of such wages. It merely expresses 
a pious opinion on the part of Congress as 
to what the rate of wages ought to be, in 
which every rational person will agree. 
It is very like saying that every railroad 
manager should be a just and pure man. 
After the award is made and has become 
binding by being filed in the clerk’s office 
in the district court, if the employees do 
not like it, what is the remedy ? Here 
comes the crucial point of all this railroad 
legislation. Railroad service, as every one 
knows, is continuous, needs to be prompt, 
accurate, and cheerful, and to be perform 
ed by willing, faithful men. On no service 
in the country does the safety of so much 
life and property depend. Well, how are 
these dissatisfied employees to be compel- 
led to render such service ? How are they 
to be restrained from evincing their dis- 
satisfaction by assaulting ‘*‘ scabs,’’ tear- 
ing up rails, destroying bridges, and burn 
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ing freight-houses? Why, by a suit 
equity performance. They 
are expressly forbidden after the award to 
of such 


dissatisfaction without giving thirty days’ 


for specific 
leave their employment by reason 


notice. But if an employee gives thirty 


days’ notice, he may go—subject, however, 
to pursuit by the company in a chancery 
suit. If the company should wish to get 
rid of him, it must not discharge him with 
out thirty days’ notice also, and should he, 
during the pendency of the arbitration, 
in, abet 
cotts’? against the company, it is to have 
for 


the chancery suit 


“unite aid, or strikes or boy- 


oe 


its action against him the case ”’ 
What 
for specific performance, and the * action 
the 


Wwe yuld 


on 
damages. with 
the strikers 


their 


for damages, 
to tremble in 
hoots. The provisions forbidding the 


” 
on case 


have reason 
coll 
panies to restrain employees from join 
yg labor organizations we need not com 
ment on. With the powers both of the 
Court of Chancery of the common- 
law ‘‘action on the case’ at their disposal, 


in 
and 


what need they care about labor combi 
nations? 

The original bill, as comp led by 
Mr. McGann and the 


‘labor committee,’ 
contained a section providing that, 


yun 
when 
ever a railroad strike became of such m 
nitude as to obstruct or prevent the ope 
ration of the road, the attorney-general 
was to file a bill in the Circuit Court pray 
ing for the appointment of a receiver, 
ty dur- 
ing the strike, and operate it for the bene 
fit, the bill did not of whom. 
defendants the were to be not 
only the corporation and employees en 
but 


wrations, organizations, or in 
} g 


who 


was to take possession of the proper 


say 
in suit 
known cor 
divi 
aiding or 


gaged on. strike, ‘all 
participating therein, or 
ting them.’? When the 
ted to the chiefs of the railroad 


tions, conductors, f 


as submil 


bill w 
organiza 
lox omotive 


remen, el 


gineers, trainmen, and railroad telegri 








ers, they asked for the erasure of this 
section in the following most sensible 
language: 
“We object to the provisions of s 
the original bill in their ent 5 \ 
hat it covers pround not cont 
preceding provisions of Wi 
it can be elimi d witl t I u 
iy the intent or effect of this propos 
iW. But we that ( eus 
strued in sucl Vas t 5 
( ( ed at We elie it it 
plates Investing tl repres tives of t 
general Government with autl ty : 
ot consistent with the accept st 
ing Of the rights of proy t : 
dividual citizens. In short 
sa long ste} th t ( 
pate 1HLISI t Ay 
ship of railways, or = < ' 
re state soc 5 ® 


So we see that meml 


ers of ( gress . 
actually ready to outrun the labor or 
ganizations in attacks on property 


private rights for 





class which has never vet 
prievances lt a peaceat I riv 
ner Section 10 might 


drawn by a boy 


at s 8 
difference does it displa to t 
tion of public and privat terests 
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Ingreat commercial communities inevitably 


Ww up around every service rendered to 

the public, whether by the state or by in 

dividuals. 
This whole labor 


problem of railroad 


contains but two questions: One is, Ca: 
right of an 


oyee to stay indefinitely in its service 


any corporation concede the 
empl 


on terms fixed by himself and his fe! 


ows?! 
Is it possible to carry on any business or 
that basis ‘ 
The other 
tection to the 
for the work 
On what principle can it be denied them 
It is « 


and 


Does the 


Is who 


Is, 


th 


which 


ousane 


strikers abandon 


bviously easy enough 
to 


man, 


to negotiate 


come terms with a pea 
reasonable 


of life 


tions. 


nearly all the business 


yorh rw} r 


is done through 


If, 


negotiations 


however, one 
In 
ditfer: 


most 


“d 


Were certain 





with him, to hit you over 
head, break vour furniture, and trv to set 
fire to your house, negotiati \ i 
cease, and civilization would peri 
medieval barbarism would resume it 
sway In this railroad matter, the : 
are really struggling for vilization 
against large bands of barbarous 
into whose hands our legislators i 
officials are all the while trving to deliv 


us, and to prevent their learning the ve 


first lesson 


of ( ivilized life, wl ich, s that 


no dispute must be settled by vio 


both here ar n Washingt sed t 
pul c , surpris \ . ¢ 
to throw the wl Issie \ ity 
nto tl Vid t itation Ww 
previous intellige fr t s i 
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work of the world” in Washington. Know- 
ing this, however, she has formally, and 
in her prison, surrounded by cocoanut 
ated, 
the throne in 
She has left 


nish a centre for monarchical or British 


bombs, ahdic She has signed away 
the 


no one to fur 


all claim to most for 


mal manner 


intrigues. There is now no one for the 
rebels to rally round. No wonder the 
news has created no excitement in Ha- 


this It is too 
atrocious an offence for anything but si 
lent 
the Missionaries have said of this wicked, 


Wallan circles in country. 


sorrow. It justifies everything that 


wicked woman. A week ago we would 
have protested against her execution for 
We 
though, by both human and divine law, 
merited the fate of Charles I., yet, 


considering how 


treason, would have said that al 
she 


much milder manners 
have become during the last two hundred 
years, considering the clemency of our 


own treatment of Jefferson Davis and 
other rebels, a plea should be entered for 
a gentler punishment--say for perpetual 
imprisonment, or banishment to a Populist 
State. But now we have not a word to say 
Let her be behead 


ed, and her blood be on her own head. 


against her execution. 


We would we could stop here, but if we 
not Dole 
dent Dole of the republic, our own Dole 


ure greatly mistaken, Presi- 


is also a traitor. He is advocating the 
cession of Neckar Island to a British tele 
graph company for a station for an ocean 


cable, although he knows well that the 


British Government would fortify it and 
keep a garrison in it, and thus ‘* domi 
nate’? the whole group of islands. Why 


Alas! 
this reveals only too clearly the degeneracy 
of the times. What reason but one 
there be for What 
Senator Lodge think it is? What does 
the ancient poet say about the influence of 
What do the 
British maintain the gold standard for ? 


does he do this ? The answer to 
can 


his conduet ? does 


gold on human conduct ? 


Need we go further into this painful sub- 
ject? 


WASHINGTONS PURCHASE 
DOCK’S FIELD. 


OF BRAD- 


NEW YorK, February 4, 1805, 

It has hardly attracted the notice of histo- 
rians that Washington was the owner of ‘‘Brad- 
dock’s Field,” though it is mentioned in the 
schedule attached to his will 

‘*Great Meadows, 234 jacres], S6 [price per 
acre], $1,404 [value]. This land is valuable on 
account of its local situation and other proper 
ties. It affords an exceeding good stand on 
Braddock’s Road from Fort Cumberland to 
Pittsburgh, and besides a fertile soil possesses 
a large quantity of natural meadow fit for the 


scythe. It is distinguished by the appellation 
of the Great Meadows, where tbe first action 


with the French in the year 1754 was fought.” 
Ford 


quotes a 


‘Writings of Washington,’ 1i., p. 288) 
sentence from a letter of Capt. Wil 
liam Crawt 


si 
aad, 


rd to Washington, December 6, 
which savs \greeable to your desire, 
Meadows from Mr. 
Harrison for thirty pistoles, to be paid to Mr. 
Jacob Hite.” (This Lawrence Harrison, 
whose son married a daughter of Crawford.) 


| have bought the Great 


Was 


It appears, however, that there was a hitch in 





The 


the transaction, 


WNW ation. 


for on April 15, 1771, Craw- 


ford writes to Washington: 


*T received yours of March Ith, and am 
much surprised at Mr. Brooks’ behavior in 
regard to that land. He never had the least 
claim or pretensions to the Meadows that | 
ever heard of. Mr. Harrison made use of the 
name of ‘Wim. Brooks,’ expecting that Wm. 
Brooks, his son-in-law, would do him the favor 
to give bim an assignment at any time; but, 
as Mr. Harrison has gota permit, there was no 
occasion for an assignment, or for an order of 
survey; for any surveyor would have sur 
veyed the land on the permit and returned it 
into the office, which would have been accept- 
ed, while any order of survey that he could 
have got would not do. Inclosed you have a 
bond from Mr. Harrison for settling the mat- 
ter and making good the title. He says if you 
want it done, it shall be returned in your own 
name as soon as the survey is completed. He 
will settle all disputes in regard to it. There 
is one William Brooks here who has agreed to 
sign the bill of sale, which is sufticient ; as any 
man of that name will do as well as he, he hav- 
ing no claim or right any more than any other 
man of that name. Mr. Harrison says it is all 
he can do at present. Anything more that is 
requested he will do if required; and if not, 
the bargain must be void, and he have his pa- 
pers again; as he can sell it immediately to 
several people who will pay no regard to 
Brooks’ claim—looking upon it as worth no- 
thing.” (Butterfield’s * Washington and Craw- 
ford Letters,’ Cincinnati, 1877.) 


On December 6, 1771, Washington wrote to 
Crawford: ** As soon as the tract at the Great 
Meadows is enlarged, I should be glad to have 
the surveys returned to the offlce, and to get a 
plat of it to myself, as Lam determined to take 
out a patent for it immediately.” 

The original deed of ‘* William Brooks” is 
now in the collection of Mr. W. F. Havemeyer, 
New York. 


‘** Know all men by these Presents that [, 
William Brooks of Fredrick County in Vir- 
ginia have Bargaind sold and maid over unto 
Col? George Washington of Fairfax County in 
Virginia a sartain Tract or Parsel of Land Ly- 
ing and being in Bedford County in Pensil- 
vania on Braddock’s rood, and known by the 
name of they Great Medows whare Cole Wash 
ington had a batle with the french and Enduns 
in they year one thousand seven Hundred and 
fifty four and they same which was Located by 
Law Harrison in the Proprietors of Pensil- 
vania* office in the name of Wim. Brooks 

for the Consideration of the sum of five shail 
lings to me in hand by Cole George Washing- 
ton the recpt wherof [ do hereby Acknoledge 
and my self there with fully satistied and do 
from me my heirs Executors Adm and Esigns 
for Ever worrent and Detfind the said Deseribed 
Tract of Land unto the said Cole George Wash- 
ington his heirs Executors Adm® and Esigns in 
Witness Wherof Do hereby set my hand and 
seal this 7*day of Octobt one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-one. 

*Test— William Brooks 
Marcus Stephenson 
R Orthington 
Jn° Stephenson. 


The following isa literal copy: 


Seal.” 


The two Stephensons, witnesses, were half- 
brothers of Crawford. 
riously combining good and bad spelling, is in 
a different handwriting from that of either of 
the witnesses, or of the signer, William Brooks. 
At tirst glance it looks as if Braddock’s Field, 
where Washington built Fort 
from which he retreated in 1754, had been re 


The assignment, so cu- 


Nex essily, and 


captured by stratagem seventeen vears later. 
As Crawford was a justice of the peace in the 
county (Bedford) where the land lay, Wash- 
ington might easily defer to him as to the 
questionable legality of the transaction. It 
looks, too, as if Harrison's son-in-law, William 
Brooks, finding bis name used in the original 
claim (perhaps to escape creditors of Harrison), 
had resolved to get ahead of his father-in-law 
claim. But the 
Between Craw 


by insisting on his (nominal 
dates 
ford’s 


considered, 
April 15 and 


must be 


letter of Washington's 
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letter of December 6 enough time had elapsed, 
even allowing for the slowness of communica- 
tion, for the son-in law to recede from his use- 
There being no further reference 
to either Brooks in subsequent correspondence, 


less claim, 


it may be that the signature is that of the bona- 
tide Brooks 
There is little doubt that it was partly a pur 
chase of sentiment. Washington had visited 
the place with his friend Dr. Craik, October 
13, 1770, and it may have been then that be lost 
a silver seal, with his initials in monogram, 
found there by Daniel Boone Logan in 1842, 
which was restored to the family, and is now 
in the State Library at Albany, New York. 
MoncurE D. Conway. 


THE JAPANESE AND THE WAR. 
Tokyo, January 12, 1805 

Now that China and Japan seem to be with- 
in measurable distance of peace, and to stand 
on better terms than at any time since the 
breaking out of hostilities, it is worth while re 
viewing some of the probable and actual re 
What 
changes the war may produce upon the ulti- 
mate destinies of the East are at present im 


sults of the war upon the Japanese. 


possible to foretell, but its influence upon the 
immediate temper of the Japanese people and 
upon the policy of the Government can be 
traced in many ways, and this influence must 
effect a permanent change in the country. 
Will the war prove a boon or a source of dan- 
ger to this country, in spite of her victorious 
armies and navies ? 

In the first place Japan has scored a point in 
establishing, if not her sway, at least 
government, and, indeed, 


her 
methods of her 
civilization, in Corea. The whole programme 
of reform proposed by Count Inouye for the 
kingdom has perhaps more radical elements 
than C 
There can be no doubt that the Coreans will 
benefit immensely if they accept these reforms 
and have sufficient capacity tocarry them out. 
sut it is more than likely that this whole pro 


rea can learn to digest in a decade. 


meets with will 


upon the government of Japan. Couut Inouye 


gramme, if it success, react 
emphasizes the importance of establishing a 
responsible government in Corea ; officials are 
to be held responsible for income and expendi- 
ture, and the heads of the ministries are to be 
answerable for the proper working of their 
departments. But it is not difficult to see that 
the popular parties in Japan will better the 
instruction, and the arguments 
against the Government in power in order to 


use same 
carry out their cherished scheme of govern 
ment by party. 
more quieted down, we may expect to see the 
old warfare between the Government and the 
popular parties break out in all its intensity. 
Incidentally Japan has gained by the war 


As soon as Japan has once 


what she has so long been struggling for, name- 
ly, the full recognition of foreign nations. In 
dividually we may deplore the fact that she 
has gained her point by violence. But it is 
hardly fair for Western nations to point to Ja 
In the 
most civilized countries of the West nothing 


pan as the guilty party in this respect. 


better than war has been discovered to settle 
ultimately the disputes between nations, and 
success in the field of arms overrides all other 
In the present struggle 
against China, Japan has obtained her full 
Not 
twenty years of effort to promote commerce, 
industry, education, and justice bave given 


forms of prestige. 


measure of eulogy, and even of adulation 


her the standing among Western nations that 
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she has gainer 
4 SIX months 


yf room tor criti 





tion from the 
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tegrity 

The evil results of tl Wa 
are not to te verlooked, and ye 
ful whether Japan has sutfered m 
spect than any other nation we i 


like circumstances First and f 
notice a tendency t 


taln newspapers 





time ago that J 
the world, as the nations of kur 
rica were 


heWspaper if Was ren 





tunate that Japan had attacked ¢ 


than anv European 





necessal have vielded, like ¢ 








force of Japanese arms. Now and 
most silly and grandiose ingua 
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gers beset the country, and \ s 
this crisis to exercise pruden and 
In regard to the massa it | 
little cant iit olor 


f the Japanes It is indeed tru 
Chinese treated all Japane 
refinement of cruelty _ 


every 


blame the Japanese soldiers rt 





already in their dotage lt 


take revenge upon their enemies 
the battle. But it i st 
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and it might, perhaps, have been given greater 


development, to the profit of many readers ; 


but the form in which it appears, perhaps on 


account of the small space given to it, seems 
chargeable with error arising from the omis- 
sion of a needed qualification. 

In the interest of sound discussion, [| would 


suggest that a very large exception to the ge- 
neral benefit arising from profitable invest- 
the 


Leaving out all 


ment of private fortunes is exhibited in 


buying and holding of land. 
operations whereby bodies of real estate are 
brought to a better market by active enter- 
prise, working through costly improvements, 
schemes of colonization or otherwise, we have 
still an enormous body of investment in which 
the 


vice, in which the investor's ability is exercised 


money invested performs no public ser- 


only in forecasting the probabilities of a rise 
in prices to which he does not propose to con- 
the 
great share which this sort of profit holds in 


tribute. Only a reminder is needed of 
the yearly increase of private fortunes in this 
the important 


hereby imposed on our view of the public be 


country, and of modification 
neficence of large private gains. It may be re 
marked, further, that of 
is particularly hurtful through its direct inter- 


this sort investment 


ference with those active investments whose 
profits do indicate general advantage. 

The answer to an inquiry about the source 
large fortune is apt to fall 
The first describes the useful activi- 


of a into two 
clauses, 
ties by which ability first achieved success. 
The second gives the familiar explanation : 
* Then And too 


often the first success, earned by sound busi- 


he invested in real estate.” 


ness service of the public, bears but a fraction- 


al ratio to the later gains, which have come 


from shrewdness so used as to benefit only the 


investor. And by the facility of the latter 
sort of profit a very great share of the most 
valuable business ability is diverted from 


useful activity, and so lost to the public. 
The 
must furnish a heavy item to the debit side of 


considerations here barely suggested 
the account, when we undertake to sum up the 
beneficence of the present conditions of money- 
yvetting, and it scems to me important that ad- 
vantages should be reckoned as nearly as pos- 
sible at their real value, and drawbacks clearly 
acknowledged KE. S. THACHER, 


NORDHOFF, CALIFORNIA, J 
with the of land for 
business purposes is the only serious ob- 
to the 
for a 


| Interfere nce use 


jection we see holding of large 
bodies of land If it prevents 
better cultivation, or the erection of dwell 


ings for producers, or of buildings for pur 


rise. 


poses of exchange or production, it is in- 
jurious. But how much of this is there ? 
Very little, we are sure. As a rule, land 
enriches only the heirs of the original pur- 
chasers after having been held for long 
periods, and is sold for a price which does 
not cover interest, taxes, and assessments. 
Vastly more people in America are poor 


through holding land than rich through 


having held it. How capital is lost to the 
community through holding land for a 
rise, unless somebody wants it for produe 
tive purposes, we fail to see. And if any 


body wants it for such purposes very bad 


lv, he almost always gets it, and the ven 


dor is sure to put the money received for 
it into some profitable investment.—-Ep. 
NATION, 





| 





The 


AND MARY SIGNERS OF THE 
DECLARATION. 


Nation. 





WILLIAM 


To THE Eprror Or THE NATION: 

Sin: Will you permit a correction of Mr. 
(Charles Forster Smith’s letter on the subject 
of the ‘ Influence of College-Bred Men,” pub- 
lished in the Nation of January 31, 1895? He 
assigns to William and Mary College only 
three signers of the Declaration of Independ 
ence, viz., Thomas Jefferson, Carter Braxton, 
and George Wythe; whereas the college cata- 
logue and Sanderson's Lives of the Signers 


call for five—Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Nel- 
son, Benjamin Harrison, Carter Braxton, and 


George Wythe. But, in addition to this, Wil 
liam and Mary furnished the draughtsman of 
the paper, Thomas Jefferson, who surely was of 
more consequence than the large majority of 
the other signers. 

It would seem from Mr. Smith's letter that 
William and Mary stood se‘ond or even third 
in the list of colleges affording a text for em- 
phasizing the influence of college-bred men 
upon the origin of the Union. But 
Peyton Randolph, first president of the Con- 
tinental Thomas Jefferson, the 
draughtsman of the Declaration; Edmund Ran- 
dolph, who proposed the first scheme of gov- 
ernment for the Federal Convention in 1787; 
and John Tyler, who carried through the Vir- 
ginia Legislature the first proposition calling 
the Annapolis Convention—the immediate pre- 
decessor of the celebrated convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. One blast of Roderick Dhu’s 
bugle-horn was thousand men”; 
and mere numbers can give no idea of the 


she gave 


Congress ; 


“worth a 


influence of a college. 

Mr. Smith bases his deductions upon ‘ Apple- 
tons’ Cyclopzedia,’ which does not mention that 
Nelson and Harrison were at William and 
Mary College. This was probably an over- 
sight in the compilers of that work, but it may 
be said that the biographies of most Southern 
men in ‘Appletons’’? are open to objection. 
It may be also said, with truth, that thousands 
are omitted who are entitled to representation 
on the basis of the work. Ido not blame the 
publishers for this, as their work is published 
in the North, and it was much easier for them 
to of Northern men. 
Northern men of fourth or fifth-rate standing 
while the South is 


secure information 
are noticed in * Appletons’,’ 
fortunate to get representation as low as a 
third-rate 
thing intentional in this. 
lam truly yours, 


person. I am sure there was no- 
LYON G. TYLER. 


ISOS. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA., February 6, 


Notes. 


ADDITIONAL announcements from Macmillan 
& Co. are ‘The Paintings of Venice,’ by Kar] 
Kiuiroly ~ ‘The 
text, with commentary, by Prof. Franz Suse- 
ID). Hicks; Philo’s ‘About the Con- 
templative Life,’ a critical edition by F. C. 
Conybeare ; ‘Summer Studies of Birds and 
Books,’ by William Warde Fowler; ‘Structure 
and Life of Birds,’ by F. W. Headley ; and the 
entire series of ‘‘English Men of Letters,” to 


Politics of Aristotle,’ a revised 


mihl] and R. 


be reissued in thirteen monthly volumes, con- 
taining each three lives. 

\llyvn & Bacon, Boston, have in press a new 
Prof. Charles E. Bennett 
rnell University. 


Latin Grammar, by 
of Co 

‘Prose Dictation Exercises from the English 
to be 


by James H. Penniman. is 


issued by D. C. Heath & Co. 


Classics,” 
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Hunt & Eaton have nearly ready ‘ The Lite- 
rature of Theology,’ by Bishop J. F. Hurst. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. will publish next 
week ‘Municipal Reform Movements,’ by 
Wm. Howe Tolman, secretary of the City Vi 
gilance League, New York. 

As each successive volume reaches us of Mr. 
Larned’s most painstaking compilation, ‘ His 
tory for Ready Reference and Topical Read- 
ing’ (Springfield, Mass.: Nichols), we are in- 
creasingly impressed with a sense of its useful 
ness not only to journalists and the frequenters 
of public libraries, but also, on occasion, to 
more serious students. The fourth volume, 
for instance (Niczea to Tunis), which has just 
appeared, calls for commendation for the ori- 
ginal documents which it contains; under ‘‘ Pa- 
pacy,” the Encyclical and Syllabus of 1864, the 
Constitution of 1870 promulgating the dogma 
of infallibility, and the Italian law of the papal 
guarantees; under ‘‘ Scotland.” the Covenant 
of 1638. The work is certainly a good piece 
of book-making, very systematically and tho- 
roughly done. Still, readers must not take too 
literally the promise on the title-page of *‘acom- 
plete system of history ” ‘from the best histo- 
rians, biographers, and specialists,” ‘‘ represent- 
A large 


ing the better and newer literature. 
part of the contents is, perhaps of necessity, 
taken from second-rate books, which have the 
merit, for the editor, of getting the 
ground rapidly. 

In Jobn G, Alger’s ‘ Glimpses of the French 
Revolution’ (Dodd, Mead & 
many scraps of information about particular 
episodes of the Revolution, which may serve 
to correct earlier writers on certain points of 
detail and to furnish diverting anecdotes for 
moments of The interesting 
pages are those which describe the fate of va- 


over 


Co.) there are 


leisure. most 
rious Englishmen to whose part in the Revo- 
lution Mr. Alger has devoted a previous work, 
For the serious student the book can have 
merely the value which comes from its hints 
upon minor questions, since the writer's state- 
ments of the results of his special researches 
are not substantiated by either foot-notes or 
references. Moreover, it exhibits a strange 
carelessness here and there, especially in the 
use of names. 
printed for Daunou, ‘ Dussieux ” for Dusaulx, 
‘** Datart ” for Dutard; and, still worse, ‘* Du- 
mouriez” for Lafayette, ‘‘ Constituent” for 
Legislative Assembly. 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and perhaps Moise Bayle also, unless Com- 
mittee of Public Safety is printed where the 
author intended Committee of General Securi- 
ty, which in one place he calls Committee of 


For example, ‘* Dannou” is 


sasire is spoken of as 


General Safety. 

Few books have as curious a history as the 
Memoirs of La Révelli¢re-Lépeaux, the Giron- 
din statesman and Director, which have just 
been published in Paris. His family, like those 
of other prominent Revolutionary leaders, do 
not seem to have looked back with satisfaction 
upon his part in the struggle. Indeed, it has 
been observed that the men of the second and 
third generations in these families have been 
more frequently found on the Right than on 
the Left of French legislative assemblies. But 
La Révellitre-Lépeaux left strict orders that 
his Memoirs should be printed, and authorized 
his son ofly to revise their form if he believed 
this to 
obeyed the letter of the parental decree, even 
refusing to alter in any respect the manu- 
script, and then locked up the whole edition. 
In 187 it was said to be ina cellar at Angers. 
The manuscript, however. had been used by 


be necessary. The son scrupulously 


Thiers about 1827, when he was writing upon 
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the Directory, and by Lamartine in his * His 








tory of the Girondins.’ As soon as it 
printed a copy was, in accordance with Fi 
law, deposited at the National Library, wl 
made the Memoirs a ssible to other inve 
gators. In 1879 Jean Destrem printed 
Revue Histe rieque copious extracts, espe 
about the Directory, which is the chief sub 
f the Memoirs 

\ new attempt toexplain some of the cur 
objects sculptured on the Assyrian monu 
has been made by Dr. E. Bonamia, tl 
sults of his investigations appear in ‘ The | 


f the Assvrian Monuments and its Outcon 


Westminster: A. Constable & Co He 


drawings from the ancient slabs, on which 


finds representations of the date tree, the v 
the pomegranate, the fig, the banana 

melon, the pine tree, the reed, the lily, s 
daisy-like plant, and the baobab. Sore 
these identifications are old 
pomegranates and reeds, and spoke unhesi 
ingly of dates, appl I 
Phe cone like object so often seen in the hs 


if attendants is still a mystery Lays 


wrote, of one such ¢ 


hesitate to identify it with the pineapple 


less there were every reason t believe tl 
the Assyrians were unacquainted with tha 
fruit The leaves sprouting fr i the to 
proved that it was not the ne ¢ i pine-tr 
or fir.” The pineapple theory cannot stan 
for the highest authority (De Cand has ce 
cided that the plant is American Dr. Bona 
mia reviews several theories, and then a 
vances his own, that the cones were lar 
cones used as sprinklers for holy water Che 


later chapters of the book contain,among 


things, a very ingenious theory of the ey 








tion of the fleur-de-lis of architectul al 
heraldry The symbol is not the thower of a 
iris at all; itis a pair t toa date 
tree to keep off evil Spl ek rus t 
writer calls them. He argues very fairly tha 
the cross-band or ligature of tl epted et 
blem represents nothing in the iris-bloss 
while it is easily explical is the fillet 
which the horns were attached to the tree 
Neither the “literature” nor the ‘art 
the fourth number of the } / show 
much change from No Mr. Aubrey Beards 
ley’s mannikins are even longet t 
to body and more phidian as t head il 
isual, and Mr. Sickert and Mr. Steer are t 
incommonly uninteresting. Unless Mr. Georg 


Moore really looks like Mr. Sickert’s portra 


Perhaps it would be better for the reputat 
of the contributors with the wor at larg 
they altogether left off ng portraits 
ther 

Since | r Richard, A ANS 1 
said to have shown a g , 1 
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tions, and so on, and some accounts of his re- 
sults have been published. He now issues an 
explanation of his methods and apparatus, 
Which must prove of much service to college 
teachers in geology and physical geography 
He describes his experiments as inexpensive 
andsimple Tis essay is entitled * Geologische 
und Geographische Experimente’ (Leipzig: En 
velmant 

The Tcelandic geologist Th. Thorodssen, who 
Was created an honorary doctor of philosophy 
last summer by the University of Copenhagen, 
has concluded his investigations of Iceland for 
this year These studies, which were begun in 
ISSO, Will be completed in three years, when 
for the first time full and exact data concern 
ing the yeology of Leeland will be accessible. 
The results already obtained serve to correct 
many false impressions and to present facts 
hitherto undreamed of. The principal subject 
of inquiry was the Vatnajokul, the largest 
field of ice in Earope, which has now been in 
vestigated in all its parts. The territory ad 
joining the eastern corner of Vatnajokul, 
which has hitherto been practically unex 
plored, was found to contain a number of 
lakes, and several other changes on the map 
will have to be made, On the east coast forty- 
six new deposits of liparites and granophyres 
were discovered, and near Lona previously un 
known mass of gabbro of considerable extent. 
Dr, Thorodssen’s investigations are confined to 
the summer months, partly on account of his 
engagement during the rest of the year as 
teacher at the Latin school iu’ Reykjavik, 
partly by reason of climatic conditions. 

Sun and Shade for January (N. Y. Photo 
gravure Co.) is noticeable for the beginning of 
specimens of the company’s chrome gelatine 
process, ‘The number is given up to reproduc- 
tions of Dutch paintings, and the first (a Holy 
Family by Van der Weyden) is in color 

Not altogether unknown to the public, yet 
not certainly procurable, have been photo- 
graphic coptles ofa very remarkable daguer- 
reotype of Daniel Webster, which, following 
the mode of designation of works by the old 
masters, We should denominate ** Webster with 
the stove-pipe hat,” though the high stock and 
the blue coat and brass buttons are also a part 
of the costume, The eves are the great fea- 
ture, and the weight of the whole face is emi 
nently Websterian. The original is now own- 
ed by Mr. F. De B. Richards, also the pos 
sessor of an equally characteristic daguerreo 
type of Clay, whose oratorical mouth is more 
the man than the eyes. Mr. Richards has per 
mitted Mr FF. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, to make 
enlarged phototy pes of both in permanent ink, 
and they take rank among the most desirable 


nature-likenesses of these eminent men. 


—President Eliot's annual report opens with 
those Harvard obituaries which are models of 
pithy and apt characterization. His anticipa 
tory obituary of football we have already cited; 
but both his moral and his physical objections 
would be much mitigated if the game were 
contined to Harvard men on their own grounds, 
Cheating and slugging and intentional dis 
abling would disappear like magic. But we 
have yet to enlist President Eliot’s support of 
the abolition of intercollegiate athletic contests 

the true seat of the evils. Dean Briggs, by 
the way, reports that ‘* last year the monstrous 
methods of training and coaching for football 
rendered the low academic records of our foot- 
balleplavers less blameworthy than pitiable.” 


Is there, or is there not, a relation between 





The Nation. 





crying need of the library for a brand-new com- 
modious building? Matters have now reached 
such a pass that President Eliot can only be- 
speak a general contribution on the part of the 
alumni. This is surely a paradoxical situation. 
Perhaps a more taking opening for princely 
endowment is in the direction of new aftiliated 
colleges for men, united to the university by 
the same tie which now binds Radcliffe Col 
lege. President Eliot is prepared to welcome 
such foundations, and apparently he is of one 
mind with Prof, Peirce in regard to the happy 
strengthening of the Graduate School by the 
adinission of Radcliffe College graduates to it 
on the same footing as men, even to a (logical) 
claim on the special degree of Ph.D. He looks 
hopefully on the diminishing ratio of College 
to University students, as surrounding the 
former with ‘a large body of mature and 
earnest students who have a serious purpose in 
view,” and whose influence will tend to elimi- 
pate from the College ** inconsistent survivals,” 

trivialities and crudities,” such as hazing, 
pure and simple or in that disguised form 
called society initiation (alias ‘* running”) 
which, Dean Briggs tells us, makes it ‘‘ often 
almost impossible for anewly elected member” 
to study while it is going on, so protracted is 
it, and in such ‘‘selfish disregard of the no- 
vice’s welfare.” 


When, some two years ago, the first vol 
ume of Mr. Russell M. Garnier’s ‘ History of 
the English Landed Interest’ (London: Son- 
nenschein; New York: Macmillan) was notic- 
ed in these columns, it was necessary to point 
out the incompetence of the author for the 
task he bad undertaken. Some of his readers 
expected that when he came down to more re- 
cent centuries, his practical experience as a 
land agent would make itself apparent, and 
would cast into the background his defects as 
ascholar. These hopes have hardly been rea- 
lized by the second volume, devoted to the 
“Modern Period,” which bas since appeared. 
Scattered here and there, indeed, there are 
passages where we hear the voiceof the man of 
agricultural affairs, accustomed to look at the 
rural situation from the landlord’s point of 
view, but with a kindly tolerance for the rest 
of mankind. Moreover, Mr. Russell has turn- 
ed over a great deal of the agricultural litera- 
ture of the last three centuries, and he renders 
a useful account of several little-known pam- 
phlets—although we are surprised to see how 
small a space he gives to William Marshall, the 
indefatigable critic of Arthur Young. But 
when, seduced by the interest of passages here 
and there, we set about reading a chapter 
right through, we soon become too much an- 
noyed with the author’s desultoriness and in- 
conclusiveness to give him credit even for his 
industry. Those who know a good deal about 
the subject already will be able to pick out 
some excellent bits, but it would be folly to 
turn to a book like this rather than to the 
treatises we already possess from Caird, 
Leonce de Lavergne, and Prothero. 


In ISS7 a work appeared from the pen of 
the Rev. H. W. Clarke entitled, *The History 
of Tithes from Abraham to Queen Victoria.’ 
This was rewritten, and was published as a 
new work in 1891, under the title ‘A His- 
tory of Tithes,’ of which a second edition 
or reprint has recently appeared (London: 
Sonnenschein; New York: Scribners). The 
book states clearly most of the disputed 
questions in connection with the history of 


overblowa athletics aud the fact that gifts and | tithes, and is a good repertory of the views of 


beguests to Harvard are in disregard of the 


leading writers on the whole subject, from 
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Selden to Lord Selborne. Our author's tone is 
very categorical and polemical, and he pre- 
tends to considerable originality; but, with all 
his ostentatious parade of learning, he leans 
less frequently upon the original sources than 
upon Selden, Kemble, Stubbs, and other mo 
dern authorities. He cites Ingulph without 
any intimation that the latter’s chronicle is a 
worthless fabrication. He detines folcland as 
the national property, or the property of the 
community, ignoring Vinogradoffs recent de- 
monstration that folcland is simply family 
land, held by folk-right, or what most writers 
call etbel. He frequently speaks of Charle 
magne’s kingdom of ‘*France.” The proot- 
reading of the book and the arrangement of ma- 
terial leave much to be vesired. There are some 
surprisingly abrupt transitions to new subjects, 
for example, in chapter ix. the author sudden- 
ly branches off into a general account of the 
monks, without showing the connection of this 
topic with what precedes or follows it. His 
computation of the population of England at 
various periods before 1066, in the same chap- 
ter, is equally perplexing. Mostof his general 
conclusions are, however, correct, and he ex- 
hibits much industry in the collection of facts; 
hence, with all its defects, the book will be 
found useful. 


We have a new and elaborate study of the 
vexed question of the Cabot landfall, in * The 
Voyages of the Cabots,’ by Dr. Dawson, the 
Queen's printer of Ottawa, a brochure reprint 
ed from the current Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada. Off the headland known 
as Cape Breton is a small and barren island 
called Seatari. This, in Dr. Dawson’s opinion, is 
the island of St. John which John Cabot found 
contiguous to his landfall, and the neighboring 
headland is the ‘‘ prima tierra vista.” It has 
been generally held by those who accept the 
evidence of the Cabot mappemonde that Cape 
North, at the extreme upper end of Cape Bre 
ton, was the landfall, because the legend above 
quoted seemed to be attached in the map to 
that particular point; and this with such 
scholars has made Prince Edward Island the 
St. John of Cabot. Dr. Dawson's view is that 
the legend refers to the island of Cape Breton 
and not to any particular headland of it, and 
that the southeastern cape and Scatari Island 
best answer the description. Cape Breton, in 
his judgment, would be the natural landfall of 
a vessel which had cleared Cape Race, and 
which steered westward by compass, in ig 
norance of the magnetic variation then exist- 
ing. He contends, further, that the existing 
cartography of the region previous to Cham- 
plain made no account of Prince Edward 
Island, but did represent Cabot’s St. John as 
lying seaward and not in the gulf. Dr. Daw 
son examines a large number of maps to prove 
this, beginning with La Cosa. He regrets not 
having seen the Santa Cruz map of 1542 pre 
served at Stockholm. He would have found 
that also to make a part of the evidence as he 
arranges it. He seems not to consider that 
Scatari Island is of insigniticant size, compared 
with the prominent character which this sea 
ward island assumes in the early maps. It is 
constant in position no otherwise than in being 
always towards the open sea 


—The Chino-Japanese war has been the 
fertile cause of a new bloom in the periodical 
literature of Japan. The semi-monthly mail 
brings us a bundle of brilliantly covered and 
illustrated magazines, handy manuals of his- 
tory, and gayly colored and white-and-black 
broadside pictures vf men, scenery architecture, 
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and events in Korea and China. Besides sev 
ral periodicals especially devoted to the war, 
there has appeared in Tokyo a magazine as 
large and handsome as either the Cent 
Harper's, though the illust 
the acid bath instead of from the block of the 


s 


wood-engravel Phe Sun, of which Vol. 1 

No. I, is before us, is a monthly review of poli 
tics, economics, science, literature, and art, of 
(0) pages, of which twelve are in English lt 


the list of its contributors shine stars of first 
magnitude in the world of Japanese letters 
Its divisions are biography and history, x 
logy, politics, law, literature, fiction, fine arts 
economics, miscellaneous, et 
contributions are three on ‘The Inthuem f 
the War” upon education, upon science, ar 
upon literature \nother competent writer 
treats of the advantages and disadvantages 
Chinese Ideographs Another discusses future 
policy toward China Out f the sixteel 
signed articles by men who cupy the first 
grades of ability in their specialties, the most 
remarkable piece is that by Prof. Kumeé, wl 
recently incurred the displeasure of the Gov 
ernment by the application of the higher crit 
cism to the Japanese sacred documents. He 
writes of ‘ta great revolution in the worl 
letters,” and it is hard to say which should be 
most admired, his logic, rhetoric, almost en 
tirely new method of using the Japanese lai 


yuage, or his argument 


Brietly stated, the latter is as f ws 
China was once to the world of Eastern Asia 
what Rome was to the Western World Now 
that this great world has, in the eyes of the 
Japanese, fallen, even Japanese boys despis 
China, and the doctrines of Confucius are I 
temned and rejected by all. Yet at such a 
time as this there Is great danger of ng t 
far in such contempt. for, as Prof. Kumeé ar 
vues, the truth is not destroved when tl 
country in which it grew is ruined, Christiar 
tv survived the fall of Jerusalen Buddbist 
lived when the followers of Gautama we 
driven from India; Rome, though dead, per 
sists in European jurisprudence and civiliza 
tion What lingering 


respect for ( 


Japanese had has been destroyed by recent mi- 


litary prowess. Hence the Japanese peo} 
now apt te think that they are pure, humane, 
and fully civilized, as China never was; | 
this idea is pure conceit and must be 
ut. One has only to compare Old Japan w 


New Japan to see that 





power is a borrowed one, and that we beat 
China because we adopted Western civ i 
tion.” China, on the contrary 
prove or reform; the Chinese had 1 livis 


of labor in intellectual matters, thev mix 


things prehistoric and fossilized in hopeless 


confusion with things modern, and they kept 
the old ruts, making yx cal pi lu ils 
to depend on privilege and bribery rather tha 


mn justice and right fora On tl utra 





the Japanese i 


plied Western forces and met . What is 


hecessary now is tha 
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pages, but we are not told how Bonaparte be- 
came president of the Italian republic; Tous- 
saint’s terrible end in the Fort of Joux is pass- 
ed over insilence, after the villanous treachery 
which led to his capture has been declared 
necessary dissimulation; and seven lines (iv, 
405) suftice for the atrocious and absolutely 
To guard still 
more against ‘‘ this deplorable act” impressing 


purposeless murder of Palm. 


itself upon the reader’s mind, even the name 
of the unfortunate man is withheld from him, 
Two of the seven lines are, however, occupied 
in pretending that it was merely the applica- 
tion of ‘‘the severity of the military laws ”— 
an assertion as unwarranted by the facts as if 
applied to the execution of the Duc d’Enghien. 

As truth can be concealed by silence anda 
wrong perspective, so can it be falsified by the 
color of the light in which the facts are made 
By the master-stroke of substitut- 
ing for the fatality had 
stood him in such good stead in the History of 


to appear. 
Providence which 
the Revolution, Thiers cleared the field of all 
obstacles in this respect. Bonaparte once set 
up as the man of Providence (i., 82), the author 
is at liberty to turn all contention against him 
into a conflict the 
strength of that to quash every indictment 
that must be quashed if his general thesis is to 
stand. So far as the earlier years of Bona- 
parte’s power are concerned, to arraign him 


with Providence, and on 


smacks, indeed, of sacrilege. Only ‘‘some de- 
tractors have taken the liberty of saying ” that 
‘‘ambition” was his sole motive in ‘‘reéstab- 
lishing, on its ancient basis, the Catholic reli- 
gion.” Weare asked to believe that the man 
who, in his earlier encounters with Rome, had 
called the cardinals * drivelling babblers,” on 
the Nile tried to palm himself off as a good 
Mussulman, and in the Alps ordered a pur- 
poseless skirmish because his mistress wished 
to see some fighting, was now prompted by the 
desire ‘‘of supplying the moral want of souls.” 
‘* Doubtless,” remarks Thiers, ‘* Napoleon is to 
be excused if he foresaw that an augmentation 
of power would reward the accomplishment of 
this good work ” (ii., 121, 122). Yet he reports 
the First Consul as declaring: 

** Yes, doubtless, a Pope I must have. . . . 
With the French armies and some deference I 
shall always be sufficiently his master. When 
I shall raise up the altars again, when I shall 
protect the priests, when I shall feed them and 
treat them as ministers of religion deserve to 
be treated in every country, he will do what I 
shall ask of him, through the interest which 
he will have in the general tranquillity.” 


Besides, we have the direct testimony of 
Thiers to the fact that, when Napoleon was 
just beginning to make himself the man of 
Providence, he was open to other motives than 
* When 


in 1743 he went into Italy,” we are told, ‘* find- 


that of *‘doing good in all things.” 


ing it in his interest (!), he protected the priests” 
(xii., 302) 
for 


cannot stand ex- 


In other particulars, Thiers’s 
‘the absolute truth of facts” 


passion 
amination. Every-day morality is wont todis- 
tinguish between fibs and lies. Our historian 
never stoops to lie, but he is far from being 
His military figures abound with 
inaccuracies, Which invariably redound to the 


above fibs. 


glory of the French and their great captain. 
His later volumes are much less objection- 
In them he speaks quite 
of the bulletins; 
and in other and more important respects they 


able on this score. 
freely of the “exaggerations” 


compare very favorably with the earlier ones. 
He is still not, as he claims to be, strictly just 
t> the adversaries of France, but he is marked- 
ly juster towards them than most of his French 


predecessors had been; his truthfulness has so 








The Nation. 


much improved as to excite astonishment. 
Part of the self-contradictions with which the 
work is replete are due to this, and therefore 
reflect honor upon the writer. For instance, 
he first assures us that there was no ‘‘ perfidy ” 
on the part of France in the events at Bayonne 
and what led up to them, but that it was all 
the outcome of a concatenation of regrettable 
circumstances. When he afterwards comes to 
tell the story, however, he bluntly accuses Na- 
poleon of ‘‘cynicism of ambition and lust of 
power”; nay, he charges the French policy 
His 
doing so deserved all the more praise because 
he was the first to lay bare, by irrefutable do- 
cumentary evidence, the whole atrocious plot 
in all its revolting details. The earlier vol- 
umes did comparatively little to enrich, deep- 
en, and correct our historical knowledge; the 
later ones, however, really rank among the 
great historical works. They teem with new 
and valuable information derived principally 
from the correspondence of Napoleon, to which 


with having been guilty of ‘‘ fourberies.” 


Thiers was the first to gain unrestricted access. 
This correspondence, and all the other sources 
which he was the first to utilize, have now 
been for many years common property, for 
which reason there was no call for the re- 
publication of the ‘History of the Consulate 
and the Empire,’ though in its time it was a 
long stride forward. Like the History of the 
Revolution, it is now out of date, and in many 
respects it was out of date even at the time it 
was published. If Thiers had been as truthful 
as an angel, he could not have got at the ‘‘ab- 
solute truth of facts ” available in his day, sim- 
ply because he attempted to extract it from 
French sources alone.* Not only where a ri- 
gorous cross-examination is required to elicit 
the truth, but also where merely the situation 
in the opposite camp must be known to gain a 
correct view of the field, Thiers often signally 
fails to portray correctly, because he lacks the 
necessary knowledge. Occasionally he betrays 
such gross ignorance that one can hardly trust 
one’s eyes. Thus he names in the same breath 
Stein and Kotzebue as patriotic leaders (viii., 
$22), and (in this sentence) beside the great ba- 
ron only the contemptible shallow writer of 
comedies, 

The most remarkable thing in the growth of 
the historian Thiers is that it is, in the main, 
not gradual but sudden. He continues to grow 
after frame of mind has undergone a 
change, but this change is abrupt. It is an- 
nounced to the reader on the third page of 
the fifth volume in ‘“*My rea- 
son, tempered by time, enlightened by expe 
rience, is well aware of all the dangers con- 
cealed beneath this immeasurable greatness” 
(July, 1807). The explanation of this is, that 
between this velume and the preceding one 
lay the Revolution of 1548 and part of what 
it was leading up to. The historian is get- 
ting purified by the hard lesson taught to the 
politician. The seed he more than any one 
else has sown broadcast by the creation and 
propagation of the Napoleonic legend, has 
sprung up only too luxuriously, and is fast 
A new revolu- 


his 


these words: 


ripening into a bitter crop. 
tion, in which he has no part or parcel, has 
swept over the country. It has come with- 
out him; for him there has been no plaee in 
it; it bas rushed over him; and its outcome— ‘ 
Another Napoleon is making himself its heir, 
but that renders it all the bitterer for him, 
who had contributed perhaps more than any 
other man towards putting the crown on the 


*For the later volumes he did consult, or had others 





consult for him, part of the more important foreign 


publications. 
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head of Louis Philippe. For Napoleon Bona- 
parte had, in fact, never been his real idol; 
what he had indeed worshipped was the ag- 
gressive, conquering genius, the ‘** glory” of 
France, whose incarnation Napoleon Bonaparte 
had happened to be. Was there any reason to 
expect that his nephew would become its se- 
cond incarnation ’ Thiers had got more than 
he had bargained for, and that had a powerful- 
ly sobering effect upon him. But tha intoxica 
tion was inborn, and therefore neither this nor 
anything else could effect a real cure. 

‘** Let me be allowed a moment of enthusiasm 
for so many wonders, which did not last, but 
which might have lasted, and to relate them 
with an entire forgetfulness of the calamities 
which followed.” That is the keynote to the 
later volumes. The political creed of one who, 
after nearly half a century, had still an irre- 
pressible craving for enthusiasm in fixing his 
gaze on the summer of 1807, rested upon a 
slender and brittle moral foundation. That 
Napoleon's deeds were damnable, and that he 
was prompted to them by damnable motives, 
is not what constitutes in the eyes of Thiers 
primarily and principally the guilt of Napo 
leon : his real crime consists in overacting his 
part of the man of Providence so as to render 
impossible the perpetuation of what, in the 
opinion of Thiers, could have been consolidat- 
ed and perpetuated. In other words, the true 
arraignment is not his ruthlessness, but that 
he allowed his ruthlessness to betray him into 
such blunders that France lost what might 
have been permanently secured to her of the 
spoils. His Napoleonic enthusiasm is now 
greatly tempered, but this inconsolable regret 
that the man of Providence took more than 
could be kept, and thereby precipitated the 
loss of everything, breaks forth again and 
again with undiminished force up to the last 
page. Therefore up to the last page we 
look in vain for fhat truthfulness which, at 
least with the historian of such times, can be 
found only where moral conceptions and con- 
are not vitiated. 
these to the second place. 


victions Thiers relegates 
With him they are, 
and remain to the end, pages made to carry in 
due humility the train of the royal robe of 
Queen Glory. 
glory and of ours,” *‘ foreigners,” or 
associated with raised hue and 
cry about Napoleon’s spoliations and extor- 
tions and the use he made of the money for the 
benefit of his lieutenants. ‘‘ These treasures 
were not taken from the people, but from em- 
kings, 


Only ‘‘the slanderers of his 
** parties 


foreigners,” 


perors, princes, convents, leagued 


against France ever since 1792.” In spite of 
the sobering and purifying intluences of the 
February Revolution, it costs Thiers nothing 
to pen these audacious sophisms (v.,79), and in 
the last pages of the last volume (xii., 393) he 
who has had the correspondence of Napoleon, 
with all its brazen avowals, before his eyes, 
still has the hardihood to write that the gene- 
ral, in his first campaign, laid ‘*a discreet, 
just, and economical hand on the riches of 
Italy.” Nor is he more thoroughly cured of 
his infatuation in regard to the grievances of 
French liberty against Napoleon. ‘To 
him ask in the second volume (182)—speaking 
of the end of 1801—‘* Who would believe that, 
notwithstanding so much good, either already 
done or on the point of being done, an opposi- 
tion, and a warm one too, could be raised ?” 
cannot surprise us. 
tisfaction the new spirit which has gained a 
lodgment in his mind after the downfall of 
the July monarchy, we note, however, with 


hear 


Having noticed with sa- 





dismay and some astonishment that be speaks 
in the fifth volume (86) of the nation’s ** having 
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on a day of fatigue relinquished to him|[Napo 
leon] the trouble of willing, ordering, thinking 
for all,” in a way strongly calculated to sug- 
gest the inference that he rather glories in it 
But our astonishment vanishes long before we 
are through with the work. At the end of the 
last volume (xii., 304) we read that ‘the 
friends of liberty” unjustly ‘* blame Napoleon 
for not having “ given ‘‘a political cor 


stitu 
tion to the country,” for, France not knowing 
her own mind as to what kind of government 
she wanted, he ‘* could not be the legislator of 
France in a political sense.” 

Though sobered down and purified, yet only 
probe his mind and his heart deep enough and 
you will find that he is after all still the original 
Thiers, who in all sincerity professed to be a 
friend of liberty, but who prized above every 
thing ‘‘ glory "—glory, whether it was moral 


ora bless- 


or immoral, whether it was a 





ing to the world, whether it wrought the hap 
piness or the ruin of his own country Is that 
too harsh a judgment’ The closing sentences 
of the preface, written on the 10th of October 


1855, read thus 


‘Tam convinced that in these later volumes 
will be reeognized an historian who is an ar 
lent admirer of the great Napoleon, the most 
ardent friend to France, who, while deploring 
that this remarkable man was so unfettered in 
action. even to his own destruction, is im 
mensely grateful to him that he left us, in 
leaving us glory, that seed of heroes, that pre- 
cious seed, which has sprung forth again in our 
land and given to us the conquerors of Sebas 
topol. Yes, even without him, our soldiers, 
his pupils, bave been as great, as victorious, as 
they were of yore under him May thev ev 
be so, and may our armies, Whatever be the 
vovernment directing them, be ever trium 
phant! The best compensation for bein f no 
rwecount in one’s country is to see that country 
taking the place in the world to which it is en 


titled.” 


What a terrible awakening, ftiftes vears 


later, from the delusion that from the seeds 
sown by the kind of glory he was ** immensely 
vrateful” for, a different crop would spring 


from that reaped by France in 1818 and 18 
Speaking of the summer of IS ] vrites 


ll., O68 


Nothing could be more judicious, more ad 


mirable, than the views of the First ¢ 
sul at this happy 





While purposing to ally bh If with Prussia 
the First Consul conclude th rar agvacit 
that he ought not to make | so strong as t 
‘rush Austria, for then she"would become, it 
her turn, the dangerous power, instead f 
being the useful ally, that, to sa 
fice at once to Prussia all the petty hereditary 
ecclesiastical, republican States would be fa 
voring the realization of that German unity 
more dangerous to the equilibrium of Europ 
if it were ever accomplished, than the power 
f Austria had ever been 


Did Napoleon ILL. not act ‘ this 
advice of the historian of Nay n | \ 
that Thiers had a right to reproac} wit 


n this head was that he had not a 
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penned these 


published th 
to protest a 


lines, and at the time 


ere Was 


yainst 


them Is there t 
enough to deny tl 
have been a= sit “4 


ayainst it if 
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i by Augustus J. C. Har: Tw ‘ 
umes Boston: Houghton, Mitt X ¢ 
1S 
THOSE who are well read in the literary 
graphy of the century will find but little that 
is new or strange in these tw beautif \ 
umes, for the reason that a large ect f 
Miss Edgeworth’s letters was privately print 
ed, soon after ber death, by her tl 1 st 
mother and devoted = friend l vo SINE 
eVvervthing most significant in that t 
found its way into this or that Lif f Miss 
Edgewortl r some piece f ntemuiy ary 
biography. Mr. Hare's work has bee 
selection mainly His wr ntrit e 
thread so slight that sometimes he se t 
have forgotten his promise to giv t 
nection {f events There ut any i . 
where we rave adiditional inf it \ 
potable example is that of Miss |} sy 
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Somerville, Maithus, Ricardo, and many 
others, the best the period could afford; and 
we have some account of them, always the 


kindliest possible for, without being effusive, 


Miss Edgeworth was very liberal with her ad- 
ry loyal to her friends. Of these 
He to 


the two vreatest events of her 


miration ands 


Seott was preCminent Visit him and 


His to her were 


life, and nowhere does he shine more pleasant 
ly than inthe light of her admiring eyes. Of 


ler acquaintances Whom she could not call her 


friends, Mme. de Stacl is the chief figure. It 
isnpity that Miss Edgeworth and Jane Aus- 
ten never met The index gives but one 
nention of the latter (p. 24%, but there is a 
econd, much tore important (p. 260), eriti 
cising details ot ‘Northanger Abbey’ as 

quite outvageously out of drawing and out 


of nature,” and praising * Persuasion’ with 


muchardor “except the tangled, useless histo- 


ries ot the family in the tirst fifty pages.” 


One naturally craves some mention of the 
rising generation of workers in the literary 
field, but what we get is very scant; not a 
word of Tennyson or Browning, though Miss 


Mdgeworth lived in full possession of her facul- 


ties till IS#%: not a word of Thackeray, though 


‘Vanity Fair’ was written in 1846-48. For 
Dickens there is only a sharp rebuke for bis 
American Notes’; for Bulwer a sharper for 


his * Eugene Aram,’ while Macaulay is ill paid 
forhis great admiration by a severe character 

ation of bis essay on Warren Hastings in 
the Kdinburgh Revieu It is, however, on 


record that Miss Edgeworth enjoyed his ‘ His- 


torv’ very much. She was not unaware, in 


the 


so fondly nourished 


sin her 


‘Helen,’ 


besetting 
Of 


her Writings, of 
father bad 


her last book 


owt 


she says 

‘It has always been my fault to let the 
moral Thad in view appear too soon and too 
clearly, and [am not surprised that my old 


fault, notwithstanding some pains which I 
certainly thought TL tock to correct it, should 
still abide by me.” . 


The 
truded—it 


such as to enable 


work is not ob 
but it 
brother be- 


financial success of hei 


is barely mentioned; was 


her, when her 
came insolvent, to buy the estate and keep the 
family unbroken and the usual hospitality un 
Several of 


spoiled those who enjoyed this 


hospitality wrote pleasantly about it, and Mr 


Hare gives their reports—Mr. George Tick- 
nor’s as intelligent and dignitied as we should 
expect. One publisher could not die in peace 


until he had arranged to give her ten or twelve 
of ber 
Much lionized, 


unds mere for one books 


hundred pe 


than he had promised she bore 


the infliction meekliv, though she could not un- 
lerstand bow Scott could ** come out and stand 
ou his lund ie so good naturedly ” when the 
lion hunters “vattled his ehain.? Quite differ 
ent from potoriety was the subscription of 
Boston ebildren who loved her books. for rice 
ind flour to feed the starving Lrish peasantry 
No other tribute pleased her so much as that 
tno her dor lite It was a very happy one 
(ha tam, she wrote, “Sand imaginative 
as fam thought to be, lL have really always 
na it the pleasures Elave expected would 
be great ive actually been greater in the en- 
1 t tl the anticipation An ad 
irat t rament and the well-ordered 
i ! bral t her life made such 
Ines pos 
The Life and % res} lence of William 
} md, DD. FOROS. sometime Dean of 
Wiaorst vice | feat of the Greelo 
il Society, and Prosident of the Ba 
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tish Association. By his daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon. D Appleton & Co. Svo, pp- Xvi, 
288, TS. 


ALL those who are interested in the history of 
geology, and many who are not concerned with 
that science, will welcome this memoir of Dr. 
Buckland. Coming as it does more than thir- 
ty years after his death, it might not unrea- 
sonably be supposed that a story so long de- 
layed in the telling could well be left untold. 
It is easy, however, to see that on the contrary 
this delay has resulted in a decided gain by 
affording that element of perspective to the 
deeds of the man which is lacking in biogra- 
phies that follow close upon the funeral 

Dean Bueckland’s career is especially note- 
worthy for the reason that he, next after Wil 
liam Smith, is to be regarded as the founder 
of 
than to any other of the early masters of the 


British geology, To him, perhaps more 
science, is to be ascribed the admirable spirit 
which has generally characterized the work 
of the geologists of Great Britain. Moreover, 
he was the first of the leaders who, by taste 
and opportunity, was from early youth led 
the others came to 
their work rather late in life. Born in Devon, 
a county abounding in fossil bearing rocks, 
the son of a clergyman who, though blind, 


into this walk of learning: 


was intensely interested in natural history, 
Buckland naturally acquired the collector's 
habit which was thereafter to be the founda- 
\t 
Winchester School, and in due time at Corpus 


tion of his eminent success as a naturalist 


Christi College, Oxford, his development in 
the direction of geology was favored by the 
At the school 
he had about him the chalk, on many accounts 
a most attractive field; and at college Bro- 
derip and Kidd At 
twenty-five he was a fellow of his college in 
holy orders, and in a fair way to the good for- 
tune which led him through sundry livings to 
the Deanship of Westminster Abbey. 


In a long service as geologist and clergy- 


conditions of bis environment. 


confirmed his tastes. 


man, Buckland succeeded admirably in com- 
bining those very diverse functions; his easy 
success in a task which seems never to have 
cost him any endeavor is perhaps the best of 
the many proofs of his singular largeness of 
to 
The part of his 
biography which deals with his term of service 


mind, and was in a measure due his re- 


markable sense of humor. 
as professor of geology at Oxford abounds in 
rather grotesque fun—gambols in which the 


university don, his German fellow-workers, 
and the fossil creatures of other ages were 
curiously mingled. Mrs. Gordon has wisely 
put aside all notions of academic solemnity, 
andl given us the funny doggerel and prepos 
terous caricatures which were characteristic of 
the men and the period 

Although 
death 
most 


he 


Dean Buckland, at the time of his 
in 1856, was reckoned among the fore 
reologists, as is shown by the fact that 
of 


learned societies, the catalogue of his published 


was an honorary member some sixty 


works indicates that he was not a voluminous 
fact, the list of 
it. of bis printed contributions to science, In 


writer; his titles exceeds 


th: 


WW 


the half-hundred papers and the three volumes 


of his independently published books, there is 
not much of permanent scte ntifie value: nevers 
th left a 


more enduring impress on the science of geo 


‘less, there are few men who have 


logy. This impress proceeded largely from his 


qualities as a man—from his high-mindedness, 


his generosity, and his well-guided enthusiasm. 


His intense interest in vertebrate fossils led to 


the dtseovery of Iary of the most 


1 Hportant 


reptilan remains; his st 


ydes Oo Lhese, though 
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never carried very far in the manner of the 
comparative anatomist, were set forth in his 
writings, and yet more in his lectures, ina way 
to attract the public. He was, indeed, the first 
great popularizer of science in his country. His 
place in the church did much to make the pas- 
sage of geology through the trials of clerical 
disfavor comparatively easy. 

Buckland’s attitude towards the theory of a 
glacial period is interesting, and gives us a 
clear idea of his fine nature. 
first put forth his views, he found in the Oxford 
No sooner, 


When Agassiz 


professor an energetic opponent. 
however, had Buckland studied the facts ex 
hibited in the northern part of Great Britain 
than he became a convert to the glacial hy 
pothesis and the heartiest supporter of the new 
view, The notes of his relations to the great 
Swiss savant, though scanty, are among the 
this book. The 
most important, however, or at least the most 


most interesting features of 
visible result of Buckland’s labors as a geolo- 
gist, consists of his discovery of the fertilizing 
* This led 
not only to a large production of artificial ma 
nures from test beds, but also laid the founda 
tions of the modern mining industry in the 


value of the so-called ‘* coprolites. 


earth phosphates. The work was simple, but 
its results to agriculture, already great, pro- 
mise to be of vast importance in the time to 
come. 

Although this memoir of Buckland is not 
well wrought out, is often discursive, and at 
many points needs revision by some one who 
is familiar with the geological part of the mat- 
ter, it isa charming picture of a very notable 
man. 





Ways and Works in India: Being an Account 
of the Public Works in that Country from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
G. H. MacGeorge, M.I.C.E., late Officiating 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of 
India for Railways. Westminster: Archi 
bald Constable & Co, 1St4. 

In the early part of the century the charge 

the E 

India Company could show bothing done in 


was made that the Government of ast 
India for the permanent good of the country; 
it had simply plundered the wealth of 


ancient people for its own profit, and, while 


an 


preying on an ancient civilization, had 
no return for what it had taken. The effects 
of the early work of the East India Company 


given 


still remain in India, and the English rule of 
to-day is perhaps the most extraordinary gov- 
ernment to be found anywhere in the world. 
It isan absolute despotism: in other words, it 
is agovernment in which the governed take no 


part. But this is not all; it isa government in 
which the rulers are separated from. the gov 


erned by distinctions of caste and residence so 
great that 
the people is like that of the engine which 


the relation of the Government to 


drives a steamer to the passengers on board 
the power of the machine is almighty, but, as 
every man considers himself superior to a 
steam engine, so every Hindu considers himself 
superior to his rulers, 

The 
In spite of the circumstances in which it origi 


result of these conditions is very strange. 


nated and its early rapacity, there is probably 
no government in the world whose administra 
tion is more honestly conducted, or which is 
now doing more for the material good of the 
governed, than the present English Govern- 
ment of India. 


ed the religions of 


ven in early days it respect- 


the native people, and it 


has never abused its position inthe interests of 


‘tartan or prose si bye os yur T 
sectaria Ivting sehen During th 
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last half-century it has done an immense 
amount of work to improve the physical con- 
dition of all India. In spite of all this, it is 
doubtful whether any government has ever 
existed towards which less loyalty was felt by 
its subjects. 


The book before us gives an account, in 





rather a general way, of the various pu 
works which have been executed in India 
under English direction. The author's work 
s not specially well done. In his preface he 
states that such a work can be of only limited 
interest to the ordinary English public, and of 
no interest whatever to the professional engi 
neer; if this admission be taken as strict] 
true, it is hard to see why the book should 
have been written. While it would have been 
much more valuable, as well as more interest 
Ing, WH written In a more systematic manne 
and with more regard to rhetorical effect, it 
will interest anv one who watches, as every 
ne should, the great changes which are now 
taking place in the world, and it is by no means 
without interest to the professional engineer 
The tirst sixty pages are devoted to the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of the country, the 
lescription of which is of rather an elementary 
haracter. The next forty pages treat of the 
Public or Dak Roads, which, before the con 
struction of railroads, were of very great im 
portance. The last ninety pages treat of Local 
Water Supply, the 
Works. 


are Irrigation Works and Railways; these 


Telegraph, and Harbor 


The two principal subjects, however 
upy more than 300 pages in the middle of the 
volume. The Indian irrigation system is a sub 
ject possessing no little interest, and the de- 
velopment which has taken place in the way of 
irrigation canals, both under the native rulers 
and under the English, is well worthy of study 
The brief and popular account contained in this 
book does little more than indicate the magni 
tude of the subject and the careful attention 
which it has received; but it is a very interest- 
ing introduction to a study in 
tail The climatic conditions of India are 
those of an extremely hot untry with very 
creat variations of rainfall, but the silt-bea 
ing rivers of India have much in common wit 
the silt-bearing rivers of North America, and 
the lessons of Indian irrigation 


lostto the American irrigating engineer 


Much more space is devoted to railways than 
to any other one subject The author has 
made the mistake of assuming too low an 


der of intelligence among his readers, and has 
devoted five chapters to explaining what a 


railroad is, beginning with the origin of ra 


waysin England, and ending with a descrij 


tion of a standard railroad track; it is hard t 





see what particular ] e this has “E 
about India. There f w eight chapters 
which relate properly to the Indian railway 
system, and these are appropriate terest 
ng, and well worth reading, thoughar 

in India does not differ very m1 h fror ira 
road elsewhere, and the study of the Ind 


railway system is of more interest fr 


tical and economical than from an eng 
pont t view The spe " ’ t ne 
make the irrigation system teresting tos 
1O not exist intl railroad svste Altog 
the book contains a great d rma 
i Lis o7 wt i s ist W 
vell to take wit 
By Anat v i - 1 
t t s + 
i t v 3 \ i. are 
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reign nation as the author 
understood and pictured Russia-—her gov 
ment, mental, moral, and phvsical habits 
stitutions and religions The changes ar 
ditions which the author has been oblig 
make in order to bring the last edition 
date are more numerous and extensive t 
those required the revised edit l’a 
already noticed by . Of esy 1 
ind importar s the des t ft 
and much-discussed institut t 1 
chiefs t \N “A 
Into foree nina t alin at ft 
eform layt failur tl als ‘ 
ment from which s yy itt ‘ 
fidently expected rt biect of this 
self-government was to tra tl 
the cities, the ] vine tr take i! 
selves An partial obser savs M 
rov-Beaulie loes not need t x} 
of a quarter of a century to discover “ 
eptive Was the ambit is progra e 
describes the village communes, in w a 
the local self-governn t was really il 
out, as ** Liliputian ulti t erat 
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us i boast a 
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knowledye, since it is the reissue, with an un 
dated title-page, of a work originally published 
in 184. No reference seems to be made, for 
instance, to the results of the excavations at 
Niffer of the ‘‘ Babylonian Exploration Fund ” 
under the direction of Dr. Prof. 
Hilpricht of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Peters and 


It is, nevertheless, a valuable and suggestive 
hook for the glimpses which it gives of the 
civilization and enlightenment that prevail 
ed when man was in his infancy, as well as for 
the aid which it gives to the intelligent study 
of the Old Testament records 

The first of the two parts into which Mr 
Evetts divides bis work contains a brief ac- 
count of the gradual identification of the sites 
of the great Mesopotamian cities during the 
past three centuries, and of the decipherment 
of the inscriptions. The story of the patience 
and ingenuity of the scholars who devoted 
themselves to this task, and whose remarkable 
suecess may almost be said to be due to two or 
three happy guesses, is somewhat dryly told, 
though it is not without a touch of romance. 
The description of the recent discoveries begins 
with those of M. de 
Tello in the swampy region near the junction 
of the Tigris with the Euphrates. The build- 
ings, sculptures, bronzes, and inscriptions found 


Sarzec in the mounds of 


here are the products of a Chaldean civiliza- 
tion, ‘‘the beginnings of which belong to a 
period of culture probably exceeding in an- 
tiquity that of any other region.” The inte- 
rest in these monuments to the Biblical stu- 
dent lies in the fact that this isnow generally 
believed to be the fatherland of the Hebrew 
race, the birthplace of Abraham. Some of the 
inscriptions are far older than the patriarch’s 
time, and it is not impossible that there may 
yet be found contemporaneous records of the 
great Chaldean invasion of Syria narrated in 
the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, in which he 
took so prominent a part. 

The gives considerable 


author naturally 


space to an account of the Tel el-Amarna tab-. 


lets, ‘‘the most remarkable arch#ological dis- 


covery of the past few years.” These are let- 


ters written in the cuneiform character and 
Babylonian language to an Egyptian king who 
reigned about fifteen centuries before the 


A few are from allied or vassal 
kings of western Asia, but 
the native governors of Svrian and Canaanit- 
That the Baby- 
lonian language was a lingua franca in Egypt 


Christian era. 
the most are from 


ish cities subject to Egypt 


and Asia at this early date, and that in so 
many places there were scribes capable of 
writing the cuneiform characters, are facts as 
surprising as they are interesting. The corre- 
spondence shows that Syria and Canaan, in 
the century previous to that usually ascribed 
to the Israelitish conquest, were in a disorga 
about to off the 
however, 


nized condition and throw 


Egyptian yoke. Terms are used, 
suggesting the possibility that Josbua’s cam- 
paign was then in pregress. Certain ‘‘Robbers” 
or **Marauders,” who are the cause of frequent 
ineffectual appeals for aid by the royal govern- 
ors, recall the Phoenician inscription at Tan- 
gier, mentioned by Procopius, which said that 
it had been made by men who had been driven 
out of Canaan by the “Robber,” 
sonof Nun. The Jerusalem re 
ports that the king’s land had been plundered 
by the Khabiri (Ls 


“night on philological 


Joshua the 
governor of 
aguers), a word which 
grounds be conceived to 
word Hebrew.” Extracts 
the letters of this Abdi- 
refers to the fact 
“it was not my father or my mother who 


be identical with the 

are given from two ol 
Khiba, in both of 
that 
set me in this place, but it was the arm of the 


which he 
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The Nation. 
mighty king.” But Mr 
as Prof. Sayce, apparently without sufficient 
reason, does in his recent book on ‘The High- 


Evetts does not assert, 


er Criticism,’ that this man was a priest as 
well as ruler of Jerusalem; nor does be sug- 
gest that the words quoted throw any light on 
the mysterious personality of Melchizedek, 
An interesting account is given of M. Dieu- 
lafoy’s excavations at Susa, especially of the 
palace of Xerxes, who is now identified with 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Other 
chapters describe the astrological and chrono. 


Esther. 


logical records and legal deeds of the Babylo- 
nians. There is alsoa usefulsummary of earlier 
discoveries, as the Assyrian epics of the Crea- 
tion and the Flood, the various allusions to 
the Assyrian campaigns in Syria and Pales- 
the latter days of the Jewish 
monarchy, and the full identification of 
Tiglath-Pileser with Pul. The closing chap- 
ters give some account of the culture, religion, 


tine during 


and language of Assyria and Babylonia. 

Mr. Evetts occupies a conservative position 
in regard to the critical controversies of the 
present day, evidently (in this work at least) 
following the traditional method of interpret- 
ing the Biblical records where the ‘ monu- 
ments” give no aid. The general impression 
left by his book is that the results of Assyrio- 
logical research confirm the truth of the h s- 
tory narrated by the Old Testament writers in 
important particulars, and that we have every 
reason to expect, with further and more the- 
rough explorations, a very great increase of 
this secular evidence to the truth of the Bibli- 
eal history. It is to be greatly regretted, as 
seriously diminishing the value of a very use- 
ful book, that there is no index. There should 
have been two—a general one of subjects, and 
one of passages in the Bible referred to in the 
text, together with a condensed chronological 
table of Assyrian and Babylonian history. 


Synnoeve Solbakken. By Bjornstjerne 
Given in English by Julie Sutter. A 
new edition, with an Essay on the Writings 


3jorn- 
son. 
of BjOrnson by Edmund Gosse. Macmillan. 
1805. 
For the first volume of this, a new English 
edition of BjOrnson’s novels, the editor has ap- 
propriately chosen ‘Synnéve Solbakken,’ the 
first romance, though not the first story, and 
the real beginning for us, outside of Norway, 
of the author’s literary career. The volume is 
noteworthy, too, in that it contains a long 
study of the by Mr. 
At the beginning of the book is an ex- 
cellent late likeness of the author, ‘‘the most 
breezy and turbulent,” says the editor, ‘‘the 
most agitated and agitating of modern men of 


writings of Bjérnson 


Grosse 


letters.” 

The new translation is neither better nor worse 
than others that have preceded it; it is, howev- 
er, not yet good enough. What we need in all 
the translations is more of Bjérnson and less of 
the translator. The very first sentence of the 
book will sufficiently illustrate the point. Word 
for word it reads: ‘*‘Ina large valley it may 
happen that there is a high spot, lying free on 
all sides, upon which the sun sheds its beams 
from the time it rises until it sets.” Anderson's 
version says: ‘‘ In a large valley it often hap- 
pens that there is a high spot, open on every 
side, which the Aun paints with his pencils 
early dawn until faded 
The present edition has: ‘* Amid the 


from twilight has 
away.” 
Norwegian valleys there are favored spots of 
lowlands rising into gentle eminence, lying 
open to the sunlight from the first of the rud- 


dy dawn to the last beam gilding the west.” 
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There are instances of this sort innumerable, 
and while we do not necessarily demand a lite- 
ral translation, it seems a pity either to read 
out of the text its original inherent simplicity, 
or, What is ultimately much the same thing, 
refinements that have 
Even through 


to read into it 
grown in quite a different soil. 

the disturbing medium of the 
there is, nevertheless, no denying the charm 
of this early work, the freshness of the whole 
of it and the perfect verisimilitude of tbe lan 
Mr. Gosse justly sees in ‘Syn- 


new 


translations 


guage and life. 
nove’ and in ‘ Arne,’ 
the highest development of the peasant-novel 
in Norway; with him we are struck, too, with 
their peculiar lyrical quality, and like him 
we gladly miss the ‘‘hortatory optimism ” of 
much of the later work. 

Mr. Gosse’s introductory study is like all of 
It has by no means a few 
characterizations of Bjérnson and his books 


its immediate successor, 


his essay-writing. 


that are as felicitous as they are facile, and 
that is saying a good deal of a writer whose 
greatest charm perhaps lies in his lightness of 
touch. One of 
worthy 


these remarks is particularly 
he 
‘*supplies the oldest and the youngest-hearted 


of quotation. ‘* Norway,” says, 
of the authors of our time, the weary Ibsen 
huddled above the sinking embers of existence, 
and the schoolboy Bj6rnson climbing trees for 
mare’s-nests and flinging up his bonnet in the 
sunshine.” 

In shape and make-up this initial volume 
leaves little to be desired. The use of the ac 
cent In Synnove to insure the pronunciation of 
the final vowel is, however, a blemish, and will 
fail of the effect desired. The diwresis would 
have been better. English readers will now 
inevitably pronounce the word on the model 
of, we will say, naiveté, which appropriately 
occurs several times in Mr. Gosse’s introduc- 
tory study. 


Pictures of Swedish Life; or, Svea and her 
Children. By Mrs. Woods Baker. 


D. F. Randolph & Co, 1894. 


Anson 


THE author, in a prefatory note, informs us 
that she ‘thas lived many years in Svea’s do- 
minions, and is well acquainted with ber fire- 
side doings, and so ventures to chat about them 
with well-loved friends over the water”; 
‘‘chattiness” in fact 
ume, which is made up of a number of sketches, 
apparently combined without much effort at 
It is evident, however, 


and 


characterizes this vol- 


systematic treatment. 
that Mrs. Baker has had excellent opportuni- 
ties for observing. What she tells shows great, 
often intimate, familiarity with life in Sweden, 
and a kindly appreciation which 
sometimes to pass over, perhaps too lightly, 
She sketches 
mostly the pleasant side of the home of Svea’s 


leads her 
what she is unable to approve. 


children, and some of her pictures are charm- 


ing. There are delineations of life in Stock- 
holm and in the country, of public ceremo- 
nies, of Christmas festivities, of charitable 
and educational institutions, ete., and, in 


conclusion, about one hundred pages of tales 
from the history of Sweden: care being ta- 
ken to disarm criticism by the remark that 
“this is no solid and scholarly bit of Swe- 
dish history, nor is it even a hasty outline of 
its most important events. It is rather as if 
one were with an American friend in a Swe- 
dish 
then before a striking portrait, should tell in 
an informal and familiar way the story of the 


picture gallery, and, pausing now and 


original.” 
The few specimens of Swedish literature are 


printed so correctly that it is surprising, as 
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well as annoying, to find so many typographi- 
cal errors where the attractive appearance of 
the volume would lead us to expect greater 
care in the proof-reading. To give a few in 
stances only: ‘‘tak” instead of tack (p. 11), 
‘foscuing” for fGrening (p. 26), ** LOduman 
land” for Sédermanland (p. 9), ** Fou” for 
Fru (p. 116), ** Farboor” for Farbrer (p. 117), 

Arbetstagor” for Arbetsstugor (p. 191), 

bs Arbtoga “ for Arboga p. 333) The states- 
man, and author of the present Swedish Con- 
stitution, Louis de Geer, is disguised as ‘‘ de 
Gen” (p. 95), although the name is printed cor- 
rectly on page 408. ‘ Liitzen,” not Leutzen 
p. 251), was the scene of the great battle of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Students at the Uni- 
versity of Lund might be surprised to hear 
their Alma Mater called “ Siind” (p. 24%, and 
the English reader would, doubtless, not un- 
derstand that by ‘‘ upland law,” on page 318, 
is meant the law of (the province of) Upland. 
What would Chaucer say to ‘‘ French of Strat- 
ford Atte Browe” (p. 132)? Queen-Consul is 
the rather novel designation (p. 880) of Ulrika 
Eleonora, who abdicated the crown in favor of 
her husband. (Gustavus the Fourth was de- 
throned in 1800, not 1792 (p. 304 Bernadotte, 
referred to, correctly, as Crown Prince of Swe 
den on page 402, is called the new King of 
Sweden a few lines further down on the same 
page, although he did not ascend the throne 
until several years after the events narrated 
Mention is made (p. 395) of “the poems of 
Finn Runeberg,” meaning Johan Ludvig Rune 
berg, a native of Finland. The reader is not 
informed that many, if not all, of the full- 
page illustrations (no reference is made to 
them in the text) are reproductions of paint- 
ings in the National Museum at Stockholm. 

I'o those who have visited Sweden Mrs. Ba 
ker’s book will be a pleasant and entertaining 
reminder of an interesting country, and will, 
doubtless, tell them some things which they did 
not know 





In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. By 
Agnes Repplier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co 

Ir is soothing to the reader's sensitiveness to 

foreign criticism to know that this volume of 

Miss Repplier’s essays, collected from her con- 

tributions to the Atlantic, is meeting with ap 

preciative and even enthusiastic notice from 

the English reviews. Here, once again, is a 

writer of our own nurture for whom the ordi- 

nary standards of criticism need not be read 
justed or adapted to scale: who does not em 
ploy dialect; whose idiom is not even ‘racy 
of the soil”; who interprets no ** phases,” and 
has no care to express the inarticulate; who, 
on the contrary, gives utterance to only the 
most clearly defined thoughts, in admirably 
detinite, clear, and well-turned sentences; whose 
mental background is filled with the literary 
imagery that is the common inheritance of the 
English-speaking race, and who fortunately 
did not begin, when childhood and youth were 





ver, to consciously strain after, and all as ut 
onsciously fail of, ** culture Miss R er’s 
point of view, as is well known, is as free fr 
utilitarianism or partisanship as it is from pr 


Vincialism. Hersenseof humor spares neit! 


reforms” nor her own sex; neither 


enlightened parents of ** these exacting days 
who feel that ‘‘even a voung child is deeply 
Ww ropged by subjection nar attitud 
those ImMpetucus creatures ‘ Se is 
sume that the sev adiv sins grow = 
malignant in woman's hands Her pages car 
laim n> merits of newer invent than those 
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perennial graces of style and imagination that 
have charmed readers in the past, and must 
apparently, be depended on to relieve the dul 
ness of emancipated humanity in the futur 

The sources of Miss Repplier’s strength as 
an essayist are, however, also the sources of 
her weakness. Her mind is so well stored that 
her own individuality is oftentimes pushed, as 
it were, into the background: between her own 
intelligence and the reader there constantly 
flit, like unwelcome intruders upon a téte aA 
téte, the opinions of this and that remembered 
favorite of the world of letters Thus, in the 
characteristic essay on * Lectures,” leading 
one on, by its witty and ironical protest 
against contemporary fads, to hope for the 
personal equation of the writer to its end, it is 
a trifle tantalizing to be finally put off with an 
‘as for Lamb,” however graceful the account 
which follows of that prime favorite’s attitude 
towards the subject. If ten years hence Miss 
Repplier should read herself, and comment on 
herself as she appears in print, it is easy to 
fancy how charming the comment might be 
For life to her is like wine: to thoroughly 
please her palate, it must have been bottled in 
works of the imagination. If there has beet 
time for some dust and cobwebs to gather on 
the vessels, so much the better. ‘ The old ot 
der passeth,” she writes, ‘‘and we are sorry 
our hearts, having loved it well for years, and 
feeling no absolute contidence in its successor 
When it is fresh from the press, she does not 
test the flaver of existence with the same de 
gree of connoisseurship 

It is pleasant to speculate what the result 
might be if Miss Repplier’s intimacy with | 


man nature were as close as her intimacy 
with books—her interest in the world at lat 
as sympathetic as her interest in the w 

the library ; or if the prejudices of the met 
and women of her own day and generat 


had seemed to ber as natural, their foibles as 
amiable, their inconsistencies as endearing, as 
those of the heroes and heroines of the davs 


Cervantes, Richardson, or Scott. Her essay 
on **A Kitten” proves her power of throwit 
the fascination of the living thing into a few 
brief pages ; one would fain see it exercised 

higher types—in presenting more clearly the 
individual features of her own mind As itis 
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tled tiller of the soil. Only after the necessity 
for warfare had grown less urgent, and at 


the same time the development of the tndus 


trial arts had reached such a stage that the la 
bor of manv hands id advantageously be 
applied to a single piece of work, did the arts 
of peace become the province of ! i 


operation and the division of labor which 


pertiits Were not possible for I wh pry 
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Essays by Joseph Mazzini, mostof them trans- 
lated for the first time by Thomas Okey. 
Edited with an introduction by Bolton King. 
London: Dent. 

No better proof of the vitality of Mazzini’s 

doctrines could be had than the fact that very 

recently a new six-volume edition of his works 
and two separate single-volume editions of se- 
lect essays have been printed in English. And 
yet Mazzini has been more than twenty years 
dead, and much of his most characteristic work 
was written before 1840. It would be interest 
ing to investigate the sources of this vitality, 
and to show how far Mazzini’s views could be 
used to combat and correct the exorbitant 
theories of latter-day Socialists; but our pre- 
sent purpose is simply to call attention to this 
latest volume, in which readers who have not 
hitherto known Mazzini will find much that 
fairly represents him. The selection embraces 
only essays on political and social topics, and 
none of his critical essays; so that a stranger 
could hardly infer from it how admirable a 
critic of literature Mazzini was. His review 
of Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ for instance, 
establishes his right to rank among the half 
dozen original and penetrative critics of his 
time. But since the social question is to-day 
the most absorbing question, it was not im- 
proper to mass in a single volume Mazzini’s 
utterances thereon. The student of the intel- 
lectual processes of genius will see in the essay 
on ‘Interests and Principles” how early Maz- 
zini formulated his system, resembling in that 
respect two other men of very diverse genius— 

Calvin and Berkeley. 

The translations merit the praise of not 
reading like translations, and, so far as we have 
observed, they are accurate. But Mr. Bolton 
King’s introduction is only half satisfactory. 
His general remarks on Mazzini’s importance in 
recent European history may be commended, 
but his references to Mazzini’s participation in 
Italy’s struggle for independence are singular- 
ly superficial and inaccurate. It would be hard 
to pack more misstatements into two short 
pages than Mr. King has done on pp. xxiii, 
xxiv. To imply that the present lamentable 
condition of Italy may be due to the policy 
originated by Cavour, is like implying that 
McKinleyism and all the later corruptions 
fostered by the Blaine- Republican party 
should be charged against Abraham Lincoln. 
A novice need not be told that since 1861 the 
politicians who have governed Italy have per- 
sistently disregarded the spirit of the great 
traditions bequeathed to them by Cavour. 
But, after all, it is not the editor, but Mazzini 
himself, with whom the reader of this volume 
will spend his time. The book is daintily 
printed and bound, in significant contrast to 
the rude type and paper which served for the 
first surreptitious edition of many of Mazzini’s 
tracts. 


Concise Anglo Saxon Dictionary. By J. R. 
Clark Hall. London: Sonnenschein; New 
York: Macmillan, 184. 

THE dolorous condition of Anglo-Saxon lexi- 

cography makes anything in the way of a 

new glossary welcome, and accordingly we ex- 

tend our resigned greetings to Dr. Hall's 

Dictionary. It is impossible to give a quite 

enthusiastic reception to a work which la- 

boriously announces itself, in an extended 
preface, as published in a hurry, before the 
compiler was ready, in order to anticipate the 
wants of the Oxford School of English, 
and which, in its very prospectus, proclaims 
the necessity, as well as the hope, of a revised 
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edition. 
are not commonly resorted to for amusement; 
but there is one article, well settled in our 
Anglo-Saxon lexicons, which has already con- 
tributed much to the gayety of scholars. We 
refer to leso, entered as an indeclinable femi- 
nine noun, and defined by the Latin numen, 
with a citation of the proper page and line 
of the Wright-Wiilcker ‘Glossaries.’ In the 
millennium, Anglo-Saxon lexicographers may 
spoil our fun by discovering—what has been 
the common property of other scholars for a 
dozen years—that this supposed Anglo-Saxon 
noun is but the ablative singular neuter of the 
Latin participle laesus (spelled in medizval 
fashion, leso for laeso), and that the numine 
leso on which the entry in Wright-Wiilcker is 
founded is but Virgil's (quo) n umine leso, from 
the beginning of the ‘ Eneid.’ The Saxon glos- 
sator who entered these two Latin words in 
his list as a lemma, and either gave up the 
puzzle (small blame to him!) or else wrote 
an explanation which has perished, little sus- 
pected that he was tempting his successors to 
set up a Latin neuter participle as an Anglo- 
Saxon feminine noun. From the fact that Dr. 
Hall has been too conservative or too careless 
to disestablish this venerable blunder, our 
readers may judge of his vigilance in the nice 
questions of Saxon lexicography. To speak 
plainly, though he has attempted to exploit 
Wright-Wiilcker, he has given little heed to 
what has been done to rectify and emend the 
corruptions and other errors of that work, so 
that /aeso is not the only Latin word that does 
duty as Anglo-Saxon in his dictionary. We 
hope that the second edition will come quickly, 
and will be prepared with greater care than 
the first. 

Yet we are loath to carp at this dictionary, 
even in its present vastly imperfect form. The 
plan is a good one, and junior students and 
amateurs will find the copious vocabulary of- 
fered them, with its brief definitions, all print- 
ed in legible type and compressed within a mo- 
derate compass, a valuable addition to their 
stock of guide-books, while even specialists, 
however vexed at oversights, will be grateful 
to the compiler for having registered many 
words ignored by his predecessors. The book 
will be very useful. Let Dr. Hall revise it as 
soon as the destinies decree! 





Natural Rights: A Criticism of Some Politi- 
cal and Ethical Conceptions. By David G. 
Ritchie, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of St. Andrews. London : 
Sonnenschein ; New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
xvi, 304, 

Pror. RitcHie’s apology for setting his teeth 

to a well-gnawed bone is not necessary: he has 

found some shreds of meat on it yet. Indeed, 
to stick to the figure as a dog would to the 
bone, not a little marrow is laid bare for the 
first time under his crunching. Leaving to 

Bentham the work of logical dissection, to 

Burke that of passionate and thrilling denun- 

ciation, to Sir Henry Maine that of showing 

what that ancient law really was which the 

French theorists identified with the flights of 

their metaphysic wit, Prof. Ritchie takes for 

his own the humbler task of tracing the historic 
evolution and significance of the theory, and 
of each of the leading examples, of natural 
right—that prime article of the political creed 
of a hundred years ago in France and Ame- 
rica. Following the lead of M. Charles Bor- 
geaud, he finds in the theological jargon of the 
English ‘* Levellers” of the seventeenth century 
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growth in the soil of the Reformation, it was 
not transplanted to France until Locke had 
given it philosophic cultivation. In Rousseau’s 
garden it grew to what we know. Prof. 
Ritchie remarks with much justice : 

“No great writer perhaps has suffered more 
than Rousseau from having his views judged 
by his weakest writings. The ‘Contrat So- 
cial’ isa book much more talked about than 
read, and the prevalent opinion about Rous- 
seau’s social theories is derived from the para- 
doxes of his early prize essays. . . . But 
even in the ‘Discourse on Inequality’ be re- 
cognizes that the state of nature ‘ has perhaps 
never existed, and probably never will exist,’ 
and that when he speaks of it he is using a 
hypothetical argument and not attempting to 
describe the actual original] state of mankind. 

Prof. Ritchie does not take leave of the his- 
toric evolution of the natural-rights doctrine 
in ’89; he shows its existing vitality to be in 
the form of contemporary socialism. In fact, 
with only some slight changes in form—such 
as the transition of the droit du travail into 
the droit au travail—the old asseverations of 
the rights which nature, as opposed to society, 
gives to man are today urged by. socialists 
with as much passion, if not with the same 
aim, as by revolutionaries and republicans a 
hundred years ago. All these rights may be 
summed up in the single ‘‘ Right of Pursuing 
and Obtaining Happiness,” which might be 
taken as a good definition of the aims of so- 
cialism —that ‘‘large order on the bank of 
Providence,” as Prof. Ritchie calls it. In his 
criticisms on the modern applications of the 
natural-rights theory he is generally acute and 
satisfying. His turn for happy characteriza- 
tion may be inferred from his reference to 
‘*those two scholastic theologians, Mr. Henry 
George and Pope Leo XIII.” As a final cita- 
tion, with some painful local bearings for New 
Yorkers just now, we give the following: 
‘‘ Reformers are always apt to look forward to 
‘living happily ever afterwards’ when once 
the great crisis is over. But it is only in old- 
fashioned stories that trouble ends with the 
wedding-bells.” 





Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the Verte- 
brates. By Arthur Willey, B.Sc. (Colum- 
bia University Biological Series. II.] Mac- 
millan. 8vo, pp. 316, illustrated. 

THE high degree of excellence attained by the 

first volume of this series obtains likewise in 

the second. Both are very creditable to 

American science, and will exert a beneficent 

influence on subgequent attempts in behalf of 

thoughtful readers. Branchiostoma (Amphi- 
oxus by a later name), though in the average 
hardly larger than a wooden match, is one of 
the most important creatures known to scien- 
tists, as is sufficiently evident from the mass of 
literature devoted to it. In systematic po- 
sition it lies lower than the Vertebrates, near 
the Ascidians and the Annelids. Some au- 
thorities consider it to be a connecting link, 
an ancestral form of Vertebrate. A safer po- 
sition is that adopted by this author, making it 
a very ancient offshoot from the actual verte- 
brate ancestor, or aclose relative. Parallelism 
in evolution is here given a prominence un- 
usual in these days of search for genetic aftini- 
ties. A much greater external resemblance 
between Ammoccetes (the larva of the lamprey) 
and Branchiostoma notwithstanding, the au- 
thor would make the relationship between the 
latter and the Ascidians to be the closer. He 
defines these last as more or less Branchiosto- 
ma-like animals, adapted to a sessile habit of 
existence. Comparing the Annelids and the 
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perticial resemblance, in somites, segmental or 
‘ gans, etc., the more perfect the parallelism in 
evolution and the more remote the geneti 
affinity. It is decided to be most likely that 
its organization would place the proximate an- 
cestor of the Vertebrate between the Ascidian 
tadpole and Branchiostoma, while the organi 
zation of the primordial ancestor would be 
worm. like, approximately on a level with that 
of the bilateral ancestors of Echinoderms, 
Clear and comprehensive in descriptions, well 
illustrated, and cautious in conelusions, the 
» book forms an excellent monograph for the 
student. Embryology and anatomy = are 
brought together from all sources, the author 
him-elf making substantial contributions, and, 
besides Branchiostoma, Annelids, Ascidians, 
and Vertebrates are included 
In the historical matter the date of Pallas 
discovery of the first species should be 1774 
instead of 1778. As the author mentions, the 
pame Branchiostoma was bestowed two years. 
earlier than Amphioxus; individual preference 
a is apparently the reason for present use of the 
latter. The confusion arising from this use is 
illustrated on p. 40, where, after the heading 
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pedition, described and figured by Gunther in 
1889, from thousand-fathom water, in t! pen 
ocean, a few degrees north of Honolu That 
species is the more worthy of remark as it dif 
fers so radically from the others in dwelling 
place, and because the lack of | al cirri at 
tests wide differences in habits 
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tricity was brought into forcible contrast with 
gas, and standards of illumination immediate 
important 
Incandescent lights and are lights are rated as 
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so many candle-power,; and the subject of pho 
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are DoW as many as there are standard 
photometers. The untechnical reader will tind 
much interesting information in Mr. Palaz’s 
treatise. On the subject of our extravagant 
methods of illumination the author remarks 
that the efficiency of an incandescent lam 
only about | per cent. of the energy of the coa 
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S.C. Griggs & Co 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


DR. JUDAS. 


A Portrayal of the Opium Habit. 
By WILLIAM ROSSER COBBE. 
Cloth. Price $1 50. 


The author, a well-known Chicago journalist, has 
depicted with an unusually facile pen and with rare 
descriptive power the baneful effects of opium — 
the mental, moral. and physical nature of the 
bitue. Specially full is his treatment of the dis- 
eased condition of Attention, Me -mory, and the Will; 
the portrayal of fantastic dreams and double vision. 
and the scourges of eonscience under the stress of 
opium. Himself a victim of this terrible habit for 
nine years, he writes from personal experience with 
what he aptly terms 


‘* THE JUDAS OF DRUGS,”’’ 


stripping the habit of its glamour and deceit, and re- 
vealing to the uninitiated the disastrous conse quences 
of indulgence in this most dangerous of addictions. 
Due attention is also given to other toxic agents, as 
cigarettes, chloral, cocaine. hasheesh, ete. 

‘othe GENERAL READER this book will be of 
interest because of its fascinating literary style, 
while it will prove of incalculable value to the PHY- 
SICIAN because of its graphic portrayal of the 
effects of opium upon the body; to the LAWYER 
for the important bearing of its facts upon juris 
prudence, and to the TEACHER as a guide in warn 
ing the young against the baneful influences of all 
forms of pernicious and enslaving drugs. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS: 
SOCIAL GROWTH 
STABILITY. 

A Consideration of the Factors of Modern Society 

and Their Relation to the Character of the Com- 


ing State. By D. OstranperR, author of ** The 
Law of Fire Insurance ** Cloth. Price $1.00. 


AND 


This work discusses present industrial and social 
questions, as capital and labor, the duty of the state 
in reference to furnishing employment, the control 
of the means of production and distribution, ete 
It seeks to promote a better understanding of social 
relations and to stimulate effort in behalf of the 
wage earner. 

The Boston Courier says: “The book will be certain 
to be of great benefit to all who require fresh stimulus 
and a new awakening in the present days. It is of real 
depth and worth, the fruit of much study and thought, 
and provocative of serious reflection.” 


OTTO'S INSPIRATION. 


A Novel By Mary H. Forp, author of ** Which 


Wins’* Cloth. Price $1.00 


The Boston Home Journal says: ‘A purer or more 
wholesome story we have never read. The hero’s trials, 
his sucess, and his professional triumphs are set forth 
with the most delightful effect. This charming story is 
of high Hterary merit, and while it will be enjoyed by 
all lovers of good books, it will be especially attractive 
to those interested {n music.” 


FREYTAG’S TECHNIQUE 
OF THE DRAMA, 


An authorized translation, by Exras J. MacEwan, 
MA. Cloth Price $1.50. 


The New York World says 
tic art and composition is one 
that has yet been written.” 

Public School Journal, Bloomington, Ill, says: “We 
have read nothing that compares with it fn giving a 
clear idea of the essentials of a good drama and of that 
which constitutes good acting. The ablest exposition 
of the drama that bas appeared in modern times. 


“Ttsexposittion of drama 
of the clearest and best 


*,* For sale by THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York, and by book- 
sellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid; on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


C. GRIGGS & CO., 


262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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IB. WESTERMANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
New York. 

JUST READY. 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
Of German Belles-Lettres containing the Classics, 
their contemporaries, and the best modern fiction, 
with critical notes as to the comparative merits of 
different editions, as well as the literary standing 
of the authors and a list of 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN BOOKS, 


Being hincs for selecting the German Library of a 
man of culture 

Subscriptions for Foreign and American Pertodi- 
cals. 


812 Broadway, 


Tf you 
description— School Books, Standard 
Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 


of any 
Books, 


JENKINS, Puddisher and Importer, 851 and | 


853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
_Importations promptly made, 


F W. CHRISTERN, | 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., 


Paris Publishers, Taucbnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. 
and L eipzig as soon as issued. 


MEYER BROS. & CO.,. 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, N. Y. 
LARGEST SELECTION 


Importers and Publishers of French Books. 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings. Rare Books. Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc 
Spec! tal importations to ) order. 








BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS | 


| tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


92 WASHINGTON ST., c HIC AGO, ILL. 
We make a specialty of aie 


( OL, | ) B( )( KS up old books and magazines. We 


buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want 

anything in the book line write tous. Monthly list of 

old, rare, and curious books free. 

THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. tersstt'tinport: 
ers, 140A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 


to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, etc. Tauc hnitz British Authors: ete. 


RARE | PRINTS—AU TOGRAPHS. 


| 
cS Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. | W.R. eesenuis, 22 E, 16th St.. New York. 


506. — Sainte-Beuve's ‘Essays,’ Plato's ‘Ban- 
x, quet,* ‘Athe nian Oracle,’ Heine’s ‘Travel Sketch 

* Beranger’s ‘ Songs.’ 3 
PRATT, 6th Ave., NF. 


1LVWERICAN IMAMIGRA TION,— 
The 1 si st ste atistic s tabulated. By Rena Michaels 

Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. Keer & Co., Pubs., Chi 

cago 





12th St., 


rT A 


/ WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
. N.Y ,dsaler in Magazines and other Periodic als. 
Sets, volumes, cr single numbers. 


BACK pi 


Schoharie 


(OLDE 


numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
rice state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 


want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks | 


between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, | 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading | 


New books received from Paris | 


OF FRENCH BOOKS. | - 


Sole | 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 


The Continuity of Christian 
Thought. 


A Study of Modern Theology in the Light 
of History. By A. V.G. ALLEN, Profes- 
sor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. New Edition, with a new 
Preface and a full Index. 12mo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


The Silva of 
North America. 


A Description of the Trees which grow 
naturally in North America, exclusive 
of Mexico. By CHARLES SPRAGUE SarR- 
GENT, Director of the Arnold Arbore 
tum of Harvard University. Illustrated 
from Figures and Analyses drawn from 
nature by Charles Edward Faxon, and 
engraved by Philibert and Eugene 
Picart. In twelve volumes, quarto, each 
containing fifty or more Plates. Price 
$25.00 each, net. Vol. VII. Lauracew 
Juglandacex. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOCIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and peg . Full undergraduate 
and graduate C ourses in these epartments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 


| address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 





FOR SALE. 


Complete set of Life (N. Y.) 
Complete set of Cosmopolitan. 


Hoth sets are well bound, fresh, clear, and perfect. 
Price and particulars on appiication to 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY. Rochester, N. v. 


THE LENOX LIBR. ARY 


(AND READING-ROOM), 
Fifth Ave and 70th St, is open every week-day from 
10 a. M. to 5 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 

Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND HAN» BOOKS, PAMPHLFETS, and PERIODI 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
( oe st and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students Best references. 


RARE 
§ ae For Extra Illustrating. 
BC )( )K a oumeanas ine a: ae 
E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 


Next to his Art Rooms, 
45-47 W. 31st Street, corner Broadway. 


SCEP TRE. 





ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-02. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 











